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There  was  a  time  when  anyone  with  good  morals  and  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence  could  become  a  school  teacher.  Into  the  profession 
came  many  girls  who  did  not  seem  to  fit  anywhere  else.  Many  were 
socially  maladjusted.  Some  were  physically  handicapped.  Those  who 
stayed  in  the  profession  were  in  many  instances  none  too  marriage¬ 
able.  Since  most  of  those  ladies  were  destined  never  to  have  children 
of  their  own,  there  was  some  compensation  in  their  being  allowed  to 
be  something  of  a  mother  to  other  women’s  boys  and  girls.  So  devel¬ 
oped  and  existed  the  old  maid  school  teacher. 

But  the  old  fashioned  school  teacher,  personally  unattractive  and 
socially  maladjusted,  has  passed  on.  Today  parents  demand  teachers 
with  outstanding  personalities,  women  who  represent  the  type  of 
worth  and  loveliness  that  fathers  and  mothers  want  to  see  developed 
in  their  children.  The  teacher  today  is  the  lovely  type  of  woman  that 
should  be  somebody’s  wife  and  somebody’s  mother. 

However,  once  a  girl  is  in  the  teaching  profession  today,  the  pub¬ 
lic  immediately  crowds  her  into  the  mould  left  by  her  predecessor.  In¬ 
security  in  her  position,  social  taboos,  and  community  politics  im¬ 
mediately  begin  their  work  of  destruction  upon  her  health,  loveliness, 
and  peace  of  mind.  In  a  few  years  boys  and  girls  whom  she  has 
learned  to  love  grow  away  from  her,  establish  homes  of  their  own,  and 
forget  her.  Seeing  an  empty  old  age  coming  upon  her,  she  is  haunted 
by  the  certainty  that  she  will  never  have  what  every  woman  wants 
most — a  home  and  family.  Thus  a  lovely  girl  has  b^n  spinsterized 
by  a  thoughtless  public. 

So  what?  Read  Teacher  Teamtaork  with  a  Problem  Pvblic,  by 
C.  R.  Van  Nice,  and  make  it  available  to  your  teachers.  It  deals  with 
the  problem  just  pointed  out,  also  with  other  problems  that  go  with 
serving  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  a  school  teacher. 

Order  this  book  on  approval.  Price  $2.00. 
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Supervisors  and  administra¬ 
tors  today  face  diflScult  problems 
growing  out  of  the  war.  This  is¬ 
sue  of  Education  is  designed  to  help 
them  as  they  work  with  teachers,  pu¬ 
pils,  parents  and  other  laymen  on  these 
problems.  The  selection  of  articles 
represents  a  balance  between  theory 
based  on  careful  research  and  sound 
practice.  Writers  were  chosen  for 
their  experience  in  working  with  pub¬ 
lic  school  groups  and  for  their  insight 
into  the  problems  of  teaching  and  su¬ 
pervision.  The  result  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  of  problems  and 
trends  in  supervision  which  stem  from 
the  war  but  which  have  implications 
for  the  post-war  period. 

In  this  introductory  statement  the 
editor  wishes  to  point  out  some  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  and  indicate 

*  *  S 

EDITOR'S  VOTE:  Dr.  Ander$on  i»  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  Montana 
State  IJnivernity.  As  a  former  faculty 
member  at  Northwestern  University  he 
helped  develop  in-service  programs  for  tea¬ 
chers  tn  a  number  of  school  systems  in¬ 
cluding  four  rural  counties  in  Michigan 
which  are  associated  <n  the  Kellog  Foun¬ 
dation's  Community  Health  Project,  and 
the  public  schools  of  Evanston,  Elgin,  Wil¬ 
mette,  Winnetka  and  Olencoe  in  Illinois. 
Before  going  into  university  work  he  was 
supervisor  of  instruction  In  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Public  Schools.  He  has  served  as  editor 
of  this  issue  of  “Education.” 
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sources  of  information  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  which  may  help  to  meet  them  in 
a  more  adequate  manner.  Discussion 
of  five  problems  follows : 

1.  The  problem  of  continuing  help¬ 
ful  supervision. 

In  these  times  “War  economy^’  em¬ 
phasis  with  regard  to  local  institutions 
and  services  is  resulting  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  supervisors.  They  are  return¬ 
ing  to  the  classrooms  as  teachers  or 
are  seeking  other  employment.  This 
change  in  their  professional  functions 
may  not  in  itself  be  undesirable,  but 
it  does  deny  teachers  and  pupils  the 
services  of  helpful  people. 

Principals  and  superintendents  are 
finding  it  diflScult  to  carry  out  super¬ 
visory  responsibilities  and  in-service 
programs  in  the  face  of  increased  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties.  There  is  a  trend 
toward  assigning  principals  two  or 
more  schools  while  superintendents  are 
“snowed  under”  with  war  requests, 
community  relations  problems  and  the 
job  of  trying  to  find  qualified  teachers. 
As  a  result,  their  supervisory  activities 
are  being  curtailed. 

Why  do  communities  so  readily  dis¬ 
pense  with  needed  supervisory  ser¬ 
vices?  Perhaps  one  answer  is  that 
we  have  not  adequately  demonstrated 
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our  value  and  have  not  merited  sup¬ 
port.  The  articles  by  Ernest  O.  Mel- 
by,  E.  T.  McSwain  and  Theodore  Bra- 
meld  indicate  the  leadership  roles 
which  make  supervision  indispensable. 

2.  The  probhm  of  retaining  the 

services  of  well-qualified  teachers. 

The  teacher  shortage  grows  more 
serious  daily.  Thousands  of  schools, 
especially  those  in  rural  areas,  now  are 
operating  without  the  services  of  well- 
qualified  teachers  while  others  have 
closed  their  doors.  By  the  fall  of 
1943  the  shortage  promises  to  reach 
more  serious  proportions. 

Teachers  are  leaving  the  profession 
for  other  occupations  where  there  is 
more  remuneration  and  greater  patri¬ 
otic  acclaim.  This  is  evidence  of  low 
morale — that  they  do  not  look  on  their 
work  as  essential  to  the  war  effort. 
At  the  same  time,  those  in  the  highest 
governmental  positions  including  the 
military,  have  pointed  out  emphati¬ 
cally  that  “teaching  is  war  work” — 
that  teachers  should  stay  with  their 
jobs  “until  called  to  other  services.” 
But  the  exodus  continues. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  most  important 
responsibilities  as  supervisors  is  to  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  teacher  morale 
through  helping  them  see  clearly  the 
significance  and  the  opportunities  of 
teaching.  In  addition  to  the  three  ar¬ 
ticles  already  mentioned,  those  by  L. 
Thomas  Hopkins  and  Katherine 
Whiteside  Taylor  are  helpful  to  this 
end. 

S.  The  problem  of  providing  in- 
service  programs  for  new  teachers  as 
well  as  those  who  remain  in  the  schools. 

At  this  time  when  supervision  is  be¬ 
ing  curtailed  and  qualified  teachers  are 


leaving,  new  teachers,  many  of  them 
poorly  qualified,  are  being  employed. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  helpful  supervisors  are  needed 
it  is  now  ! 

My  observations  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  teacher  morale  remains  high  and 
new  teachers  improve  their  work  where 
faculty  groups  are  engaged  in  stimula¬ 
ting  and  democratic  in-service  pro¬ 
grams.^  The  “workshop”  procedure 
in  faculty  meetings  is  a  most  promis¬ 
ing  development  and  deserves  careful 
consideration  by  supervisors  and  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  this  issue 
provide  suggestions  for  morale  build¬ 
ing  and  helpful  in-service  programs. 
Those  by  E.  T.  McSwain,  Howard 
Lane,  and  Katharine  Taylor  are  espe¬ 
cially  significant  in  this  regard. 

4-  The  problem  of  helping  main¬ 
tain  and  build  the  good  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  during  wartime. 

Governmental  agencies  are  calling 
on  the  schools  to  assist  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  in  multifold  ways.  The  schools 
are  responding  by:  getting  in  the 
scrap,  selling  stamps  and  bonds,  car¬ 
ing  for  children  of  working  mothers, 
making  America  “air  minded,”  train¬ 
ing  workers  for  war  industry,  partici¬ 
pating  in  Junior  Rod  Cross  activities,  . 
promoting  physical  fitness,  teaching 
conservation  and  consumer  education, 
assisting  in  rationing  scarce  materials, 
helping  get  in  the  crops,  and  organiz¬ 
ing  High  School  Victory  Corps.  Much 
good  will  and  public  acclaim  has  come 
to  the  schools  as  a  result  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities. 

As  the  schools  engage  in  war-service 
activities  some  criticism  comes  from 
three  sources:  (1)  from  certain  mili- 


1  Anderaon,  W^alter  A.,  ’The  New  Teacher  Must  Not  be  Overlooked,”  “E^lucational  Method.' 
November  1942. 
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tary  leaders  who  would  blame  the 
schools  for  deficiencies  in  specific 
skills  needed  in  the  armed  forces,  (2) 
from  individuals  and  groups  who  have 
long  been  enemies  of  democratic  pub¬ 
lic  education,  (3)  from  educators  and 
laymen  who  fear  the  ultimate  effects  of 
placing  the  schools  on  a  war  basis. 

There  are  dangers  that  these  criti¬ 
cisms  will  be  over-emphasized  and 
will  result  in  the  neglect  of  long-term 
educational  values.  Too  much  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  prior  to  the  war  to 
throw  it  all  overboard  now  as  we  win 
the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  indications  that  war  activities  can 
contribute  to  sound  educational  val¬ 
ues,  in  fact  if  properly  supervised, 
they  will  vitalize  the  curriculum  and 
consolidate  educational  gains.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  by  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Harold 
Spears,  Howard  Lane,  Katharine  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  Ruth  Cunningham  analyze 
this  problem  and  provide  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions. 

5.  The  problem  of  helping  recon- 
struct  the  school  in  terms  of  post-war 
needs. 

One  of  the  important  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  chil¬ 
dren,  youth  and  adults  for  the  difficult 
post-war  period.  The  22  million  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  and  many  of 
those  now  in  hi^  school  will  give 
their  greatest  service,  or  fail  to  do  so, 
in  the  post-war  years.  The  schools 
must  make  ready  to  provide  rehabili¬ 
tation,  re-education  and  continuation 
programs  for  returning  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  millions  of 
workers  now  in  war  industry.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  probably  will  be  great  de¬ 
mand  for  skilled  technicians,  and  so¬ 
cial  service  workers  of  all  kinds  in  re¬ 
construction  of  foreign  countries,  al¬ 


lies  and  enemies  alike.  This  planning 
and  preparation  cannot  wait  until  the 
peace  is  signed.  We  must  do  two 
things  at  once,  help  win  the  war,  and 
prepare  to  win  the  peace.  The  schools 
have  great  responsibility  in  this  re¬ 
gard  and  leadership  by  supervisors 
and  administrators  is  sorely  needed. 

Your  editor  is  gratified  that  all 
writers  for  this  issue  have  emphasized 
post-war  needs  and  the  role  of  schools 
with  regard  to  them.  The  articles  by 
Ernest  O.  Melby  and  Theodore  Bra- 
meld  are  especially  pertinent. 

6.  The  problem  of  achieving  new 
significance  as  supervisors  that  this 
professional  service  may  be  recognized 
for  its  true  worth. 

The  war  has  brought  schools  and 
communities  together  in  a  new  and 
wholesome  relationship.  School  lead¬ 
ership  is  in  the  lime-light  Laymen 
are  ready  to  cooperate  in  making  the 
school  more  functional.  Teachers  are 
achieving  new  independence  and  signi¬ 
ficance  as  their  services  become  scarce. 
The  problems  of  children,  youth,  and 
adults  demand  our  best  efforts.  Op¬ 
portunity  is  knocking  at  our  door  to 
win  the  good  will  of  all  through  the 
unquestionable  merit  of  our  services. 

Time  was  when  the  materials  of  su¬ 
pervision  were  confined  to  dry  tomes, 
courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  work¬ 
books.  Ruth  Cunningham  in  her  ar¬ 
ticle  gives  us  a  new  slant  on  the  “ma¬ 
terials  of  instruction.”  Katharine 
Taylor  emphasizes  the  joint  role  of 
parents  and  teachers  in  developing  pu¬ 
pil  morale. 

This  issue  of  Education  is  A  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Supervision  in  Wartime. 
Nothing  less  than  the  acceptance  of 
the  challenge  will  suffice  if  we  wish  to 
survive. 


The  Responsibility  of  Educational 
Leadership  in  These  Times 

■By  ERNEST  O.  MELBY 


The  present  war  is  but  a  phase 
of  a  terrible  ordeal  through  which 
humanity  is  passing.  We  face 
this  ordeal  because  we  have  not  learned 
to  arrange  our  human  relationships  on 
the  basis  of  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man  with  justice  and  fair  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  needs  and  rights  of  all 
races  and  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  the  international  scene 
have-not  nations  are  a  constant  threat 
to  peace.  In  our  domestic  life  under¬ 
privileged  groups  are  always  a  threat 
to  national  security  and  well  being. 
The  winning  of  the  war  will  not  of  it¬ 
self  give  us  desirable  economic,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  social  arrangements.  All 
the  winning  of  the  war  will  do  for  us 
is  to  bring  us  the  opportunity  to  try 
to  effect  such  arrangements.  Unless 
humanity  learns  how  to  live  in  free¬ 
dom  and  universal  brotherhood  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  wars  is  inevitable. 

Education  faces  the  responsibility 
of  helping  people  to  live  effectively  un- 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Melby  w  President 
of  Montana  State  University.  His  crea¬ 
tive  leadership  in  education  is  recognized 
as  outstanding  by  teachers,  administra¬ 
tors  and  laymen.  He  gives  liberally  of 
his  time  and  effort  to  programs  and  publi¬ 
cations  of  educational  organizations.  The 
inspiration  he  provides  for  creative  lead¬ 
ership  through  lecture,  writing  and  his 
own  actions,  guides  the  endeavors  of  a 
large  number  of  educational  workers.  In 
this  article  he  sets  forth,  clearly,  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  supervisors  and  oth^  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  "in  an  hour  simultaneous¬ 
ly  so  tragic  and  so  filled  uHth  promise." 


der  the  new  world  conditions.  But 
our  past  concepts  and  practices  in  edu¬ 
cation  mislead  us.  Effective  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  post-war  world  will,  to  be 
sure,  call  for  much  new  knowledge. 
But  knowledge  alone  is  not  enough. 
We  need  citizens  who  have  the  right 
disposition  towards  one  another  and 
effectiveness  in  social  living  In  other 
worlds  we  cannot  build  an  enduring 
peace  and  humane  social  arrangements 
unless  people  feel  right  toward  one  an¬ 
other  and  function  effectively  as  units 
in  the  social  organization.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  content  very'  largely  with 
verbal  fonns  of  education.  We  have 
judged  the  success  of  educational  ef¬ 
forts  in  terms  of  what  pupils  knew. 
This  lack  of  educational  realism  places 
us  in  a  weak  position  in  the  present 
crisis,  for  we  are  likely  to  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  had  merely  through 
more  education  when  what  is  really 
needed  is  a  different  kind  of  education.  * 
The  development  of  a  new  concept 
and  practice  of  education  is  the  first 
responsibility  of  educational  leader¬ 
ship  in  these  times.  The  new  education 
must  give  our  boys  and  girls  as  well 
as  adults  a  true  picture  of  the  world 
in  w'hich  we  are  living.  It  must  face 
human  problems  on  a  global  basis.  It 
must  avoid  narrow  nationalism  and 
isolationism.  Education  must  give  all 
our  citizens  a  knowledge  of  the  role 
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which  science  and  technology  have 
played  in  remaking  our  world.  It 
must  give  them  a  picture  of  the  role 
which  the  United  States  must  play  in 
the  post-war  world.  It  must  give  to 
adults  as  well  as  boys  and  girls  an 
emotional  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
Our  people  must  have  a  great  faith,  a 
faith  in  the  common  man,  in  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  individual  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  in  the  method  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  good  will  in  settling  human 
differences. 

The  needed  education  program  must 
reach  adults  as  well  as  children,  the 
peoples  of  all  countries.  It  must  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
all  groups  in  our  population  on  a  ba¬ 
sis  of  equality  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  all.  It  must  in  our  own 
country  have  a  federal  program  of 
leadership  and  support.  There  must 
also  be  some  form  of  international 
leadership  and  support  in  order  to 
help  the  less  favored  countries  and 
give  adequate  attention  to  interna¬ 
tional  considerations  in  education. 

At  present  the  importance  of  all 
these  considerations  is  not  understood 
even  by  many  of  our  leaders.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  our  teachers  and 
of  the  people  of  the  various  communi¬ 
ties  realize  the  need  for  new  concepts 
of  education.  It  is  the  specific  respon¬ 
sibility  of  leadership  to  help  all  of 
these  people  to  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  educational  problems  to  be 
met. 

A  second  responsibility  of  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  is  to  carry  on  an  inten¬ 
sive  and  effective  battle  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  educational  institutions  and 
the  strengthening  of  their  activities. 
There  is  danger  in  time  of  total  war 
that  we  may  lose  sight  of  the  signifi¬ 


cance  of  education  since  it  does  not 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  a  part  of 
the  larger  (xmflict  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged.  Agencies  in  our  society  with 
selfish  motives  take  advantage  of  the 
war  period  to  urge  economy  in  educa¬ 
tional  expenditures  and  the  restriction 
of  educational  activities.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  leadership  to  resist  all 
such  efforts  and  to  bring  the  educa¬ 
tional  structure  through  the  war  peri¬ 
od  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  it 
was  when  the  war  began. 

A  third  responsibility  of  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  is  to  inspire  teach¬ 
ers,  pupils,  and  people  of  our  commu¬ 
nities  to  renewed  educational  efforts. 
We  are  involved  in  a  total  war.  Fol¬ 
lowing  it  we  shall  face  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  reconstruction  problems  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  need  the  cre¬ 
ative  talents  of  every  boy  and  girl  and 
of  every  man  and  woman.  The  great¬ 
est  single  responsibility  of  education 
is  to  help  every  individual  to  make  the 
most  of  his  unique  capacities.  This 
undertaking  calls  for  imagination,- 
courage,  and  devotion  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  In  such  an  endeavor  teach¬ 
ing  is  a  hard  task.  It  calls  for  long 
hours  and  self-sacrificing  effort.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  are  giving  their  best  to  such 
an  endeavor  need  constant  encourage¬ 
ment  and  inspiration.  They  need  to 
have  leaders  who  help  them  to  see  more 
clearly  the  opportunities  that  come  to 
them  and  the  responsibilities  that  are 
theirs.  They  need  leaders  who  can 
every  day  give  them  encouragement 
and  inspire  them  to  greater  effort. 

Leaders  are  not  likely  to  be  inspir¬ 
ing  unless  they  themselves  have  a  clear 
conception  of  their  goal  and  unless  they 
maintain  a  relationship  of  warmth 
and  human  understanding  with  those 
with  whom  they  are  associated.  It  is 
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this  human  touch  that  educaticMi  has 
so  often  lacked.  It  is  this  spark  of 
human  kindness  and  S3m[ipathy  that 
teachers  have  so  often  found  wanting 
on  the  part  of  our  leaders.  It  is  this 
same  lack  which  has  rendered  our 
leadership  ineffective  and  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs  dull  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  The  war  and  the  post-war  period 
are  glorious  times  in  which  to  exer^ 
cise  a  dynamic  leadership. 

Finally,  our  educational  leaders 
must  help  teachers,  pupils,  and  people 
generally  to  a  firmer  faith  in  mankind 
and  in  our  democratic  institutions. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  for  human  val¬ 
ues,  for  freedom  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  mankind  as  a  whole.  But  we 
shall  not  achieve  that  freedom  merely 
through  the  winning  of  the  war,  for 
freedom  must  be  won  through  a  battle 
in  the  hearts  of  men  the  world  over. 
In  the  heart  of  man  at  present  there 
is  much  fear  and  much  disillusion¬ 
ment.  The  peoples  of  many  nations 
have  been  misled.  They  have  lost 
their  faith  both  in  themselves  and  in 
the  common  man.  It  is  the  great  pri¬ 
vilege  of  America  to  be  the  nation  with 
the  strength  of  resources  and  of  heart 
and  of  mind  to  keep  alive  the  faith 
and  the  hope  of  the  world.  Education 
will  not  achieve  its  goal  in  the  present 
emergency  unless  it  is  carried  on  with 
a  faith  in  democracy  and  mankind  so 
firm  and  fervent  that  every  individual 
who  comes  in  touch  with  the  program 
is  lifted  and  inspired  thereby.  But 
faith  in  mankind  and  in  democracy 
has  a  meaning  in  our  everyday  human 
relationships.  It  means  faith  in  indi¬ 
vidual  children  and  in  individual 
teachers  and  parents.  It  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  live  in  relationship 
to  those  about  us  which  exercises  the 
most  potent  influence  on  their  think¬ 
ing  and  feeling.  But  as  leaders  we 


shall  not  inspire  others  to  a  great  hu¬ 
man  and  democratic  faith  unless  we 
ourselves  have  such  a  faith.  This  is 
a  time  when  those  in  positions  of  lead¬ 
ership  should  read  widely.  They 
should  think  deeply.  They  should  asr 
sociate  with  one  another  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  manner.  We  need  each  other’s 
help  as  never  before,  both  personally 
and  professionally. 

On  battle  fronts  in  far-flung  areas 
of  the  globe,  American  boys  are  giving 
their  all  in  defense  of  freedom  and 
our  way  of  life.  The  battle  they  are 
fighting  is  vital  to  the  survival  of 
everything  we  hold  dear.  But  it  is 
no  more  vital  than  is  the  work  con¬ 
ducted  in  our  schools  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  for  unless  edu¬ 
cation  changes,  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  we  shall  not  find  it  possible  to 
live  effectively  in  the  post-war  world 
bought  by  the  sacrifices  of  our  brave 
men.  Surely  those  of  us  who  are 
teaching  in  American  schools  cannot 
fail  these  brave  men,  no  matter  what 
our  own  sacrifices  may  be.  Certainly 
any  efforts  that  we  can  make  even  at 
the  cost  of  time,  energy,  and  sacrifice 
of  our  health  are  small  matter  com¬ 
pared  to  the  contributions  which  are 
made  on  the  fighting  front. 

The  responsibility  of  educational 
leadership  in  these  times  is  that  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  new  concept  of  education, 
of  upholding  educational  progress  on 
every  front,  of  inspiring  teachers,  pu¬ 
pils,  and  parents  to  renewed  effort, 
and  of  helping  all  associated  with  the 
educational  enterprise  to  a  firmer  faith 
in  humanity  and  in  democracy.  Such 
a  responsibility  should  make  us  all 
very  humble  and  also  very  thankful 
for  the  privilege  of  exerting  influence 
in  an  hour  simultaneously  so  tragic 
and  so  filled  with  promise. 


NEED  SUPERVISION 

BE  A  WAR  CASUALTY? 


E.  T.  McSWAIN 


SINCE  personal  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  is  a  continuous  process, 
the  education  of  children  and 
youth  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
all-out  war  program.  War  may  re¬ 
strict,  and  in  some  cases  completely 
stop,  many  civilian  activities  classified 
as  non-essential  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
war  goals.  However,  war  cannot  stop 
the  daily  growth  and  development  of 
each  child  and  youth.  The  impact  of 
the  war,  unless  adults  provide  ade¬ 
quate  guidance  and  protection,  can  im¬ 
pose  privations,  frustrations,  and  over¬ 
emotionalized  situations  which  impair 
now,  and  in  the  years  to  come,  the  feel¬ 
ing,  thinking,  and  acting  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  To  maintain  a  well-balanced 
prc^am  in  free  public  education  is  as 
important  in  wartime  as  in  periods  of 
peace.  Courageous,  dynamic  leader^ 
ship  on  the  educational  front  is  com¬ 
parable  in  importance  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  that  is  being  rendered  so  effec¬ 
tively  on  the  military,  industrial,  and 
civilian  defense  fronts.  The  challenge, 
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therefore,  to  persons  engaged  in  edu¬ 
cational  supervision  and  leadership  is 
quite  definite. 

New  Opportunities  and 
Responsibilities 

In  a  war-tom  world  there  emerge 
new  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
for  human  service  which  cannot  be 
easily  evaded  by  members  of  the  su¬ 
pervisory  staff.  Immediate  appraisal 
needs  to  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
unique  services  that  supervisors  must 
make  available  to  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents  in  the  existing  emergency. 
The  achievements  of  1942,  both  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  armed  forces,  reveal 
what  can  be  achieved  through  unity  in 
purposes  and  a  functional  understand¬ 
ing  of  mutual  responsibility.  Similar 
progress  is  possible  for  children  and 
youth  in  the  public  schools  when  all 
members  of  the  school  personnel  are 
motivated  in  action  by  common  pur^ 
poses  and  are  provided  alert,  coura¬ 
geous,  and  socially-centered  leader¬ 
ship.  Whether  supervision  becomes  a 
war  casualty  or  not  depends  on  the 
quality  of  leadership  provided  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  supervisors.  The 
first  step  in  any  retrenchment  in  su¬ 
pervision,  if  it  occurs,  will  be  taken 
within  the  inner  motives  and  purposes 
of  each  supervisor  and  administrator. 

The  quality  of  guidance  and  teach¬ 
ing  offered  in  the  classrooms,  to  ap- 
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proximatelj  thirty  million  American 
citizens-in-the-making,  ia  the  primary 
function  of  supervision.  Every  effort 
must  be  exercised  to  protect  and  to 
maintain  high  qualifications  for  teach¬ 
ers  now  in  service  and  for  persons  who 
will  enter  the  classroom  during  the 
war  period.  There  is  a  striking  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  qualifications  needed 
and  in  the  kind  of  results  achieved  be¬ 
tween  persons  who  merely  teach  sub¬ 
jects  and  just  discipline  children,  and 
teachers  who  are  concerned  with  peiv 
sonal-social  growth  of  pupils  and  fos¬ 
ter  increasing  curiosity  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  functional  content,  skills,  and 
social  understandings.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  proper  recognition  be  given 
to  the  significant  services  of  compe¬ 
tent  teachers  in  the  classroom  in  order 
to  insure  the  motives  and  conditions 
essential  to  the  maximum  growth  and 
development  of  our  children  during  a 
period  of  increased  war  tension  and 
war  complexity. 

Personal  integrity  and  emotional 
health  depend  on  a  feeling  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  of  group  membership.  Ade¬ 
quate  recognition  of  personal  and  so¬ 
cial  worth  is  a  basic  need  of  all  indi¬ 
viduals.  War  provides  increased  op¬ 
portunity,  to  an  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  women,  in  finding  so¬ 
cial  recognition  by  engaging  in  activi¬ 
ties  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
war  prt^am.  Daily  by  radio,  news¬ 
paper,  movies  and  conversation,  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  services  rendered  by  war 
workers  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces  is  expressed.  Such  rect^ition 
is  appropriate  and  justly  earned.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  persons  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  have  not  been 
given  recognition  comparable  to  that 
granted  to  individuals  engaged  in 
other  phases  of  our  war  endeavor.  Un¬ 


less  immediate  means  are  taken  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  significant  contribution  of 
teachers  to  the  success  of  our  war 
goals,  the  existing,  crucial  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  will  increase.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  human  beings;  they  desire  to 
serve  their  country  in  wartime  as  in 
peacetime.  Their  purposes  in  teach¬ 
ing,  the  quality  of  their  work  in  the 
classroom,  and  their  sense  of  worth 
and  usefulness  are  properly  motivated 
when  community  members  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  by  expression  and  ac¬ 
tions,  give  teachers  reason  to  feel  and 
to  think  that  their  work  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  our  war  endeavor.  In  the 
degree  that  appropriate,  well-earned 
recognition  is  given  to  the  classroom 
W’ar  services  of  teachers,  qualified 
teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  valuable  work  for  children, 
youth,  and  democracy.  Every  teacher 
who  thus  remains  with  children 
through  a  sense  of  duty  is  ready  to 
answer  willingly  when  our  government 
issues  a  call  for  his  individual  services 
elsewhere.  Administrators  and  super¬ 
visors  are  obligated  to  help  community 
members  understand  the  reasons  for 
recognizing  the  unique  work  of 
classroom  teachers  in  the  successful 
achievement  of  our  declared  war  goals. 

Meeting  Criticism  of  the  Schools 

One  effective  way  by  which  adminis¬ 
trators  and  supervisors  can  demon¬ 
strate  their  faith  in  the  potential 
power  within  the  educative  process  and 
recognize  the  work  of  teachers  is  to 
protect  pupils  and  teachers  from  un¬ 
just  criticism  and  subtle  pressures. 
During  war  and  in  periods  of  great 
social  unrest  many  people  arc^  easily 
confused  regarding  what  community 
services  are  essential  and  what  services 
may  be  limited  or  postponed.  Like- 
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wise,  there  are  those  who,  under  con¬ 
viction  of  their  own  social  shortcom¬ 
ings,  seek  to  find  activities  and  per¬ 
sons  to  use  as  scape-goats.  There  are, 
also,  those  who  seek  escape  from  cour^ 
ageously  facing  existing  realities  by 
continuous  reference  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  security  they  thought  were 
experienced  in  the  yesterdays.  It  is 
imperative  that  administrators  and  su¬ 
pervisors  study  the  underlying  motives 
and  the  sources  of  current  criticism 
voiced  against  teachers  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  school’s  program. 
Teachers  accept  constructive  appraisal 
of  their  efforts  as  a  serviceable  instru¬ 
ment  at  all  times.  However,  when 
criticism  or  fault-finding  is  used  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  means  to  escape  from  one’s 
own  deficiencies  or  to  prevent  coura¬ 
geous  persons  from  doing  what  intelli¬ 
gent  study  and  reflective  thinking  re¬ 
quires  to  be  done,  much  harm  results. 
It  is  difficult  for  qualified,  conscien¬ 
tious  teachers  to  experience  a  feeling 
of  personal  worth  and  useful  social 
service  when  many  citizens  and  some 
governmental  officials  voice  so  readily, 
without  study  of  available  facts,  criti¬ 
cism  against  the  purposes,  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  educative  results  of  the 
public  schools. 

How  frequently  does  a  person  read 
or  hear  criticisms  of  the  following 
type  expressed  toward  teaching  and 
against  the  effectiveness  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  ?  “Schools  have  done  a  poor 
job  in  teaching  arithmetic.”  “Too 
many  youth  on  finishing  school  are  un¬ 
able  to  read.”  “Children  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  discipline.”  “Schools 
have  failed  to  teach  properly  geogra¬ 
phy,  history  and  Americanism.”  “Too 
many  of  our  teachers  are  socialists  or 
communists.”  “Schools  permit  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  as  they  please.”  “Progres¬ 
sive  education  is  responsible  for  unde¬ 


sirable  attitudes  and  work  habits  of 
modem  youth.”  “We  need  more  for¬ 
mal  teaching  and  more  military-type 
discipline  in  the  schools.”  Such  re¬ 
marks  as  these  reveal  confusion  or  a 
desire  for  the  sUttus  quo.  Members 
of  the  supervisory  staff  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  investigate  the  source  and 
motives  of  such  criticisms.  The  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  like  other  community  agen¬ 
cies,  have  made  some  mistakes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of 
the  prc^ram  of  the  public  schools  is 
now  supported  by  many  scientific 
studies  and  properly  executed  re¬ 
search.  Supervisors  now  must  accept 
the  duty  of  familiarizing  the  public 
with  available  data  and  materials  to 
properly  differentiate  between  valid, 
constmctive  criticism  and  unjust,  self¬ 
ish,  subtle  attacks  against  democratic 
education. 

In  any  military  engagement,  the  of¬ 
ficers  seek  to  invoke  courage  and  a 
spirit  of  unity  among  the  men.  Their 
example  of  self-control  and  courage  is 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  strength 
to  the  soldiers.  Similarly,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  supervisors  are  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  nature  of  their  position 
to  demonstrate  in  social  interaction 
the  personal  and  professional  charac¬ 
teristics  desired  in  teachers.  In  the 
degree  that  supervisors  reveal  faith  in 
education,  show  readiness  to  deal  with 
unfair  criticism  of  the  school  program, 
and  strive  to  protect  freedom  for  in¬ 
telligent  teaching  in  the  classroom, 
they  will  earn  and  will  receive  the  pro¬ 
fessional  respect  and  cooperative  sup¬ 
port  of  the  teaching  staff.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  conclude  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  vision  and  professional  courage 
of  the  faculty  will  not  rise  higher  than 
the  leadership  offered  by  the  super¬ 
visors.  During  a  period  of  increased 
complexity  and  tension,  administrators 
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and  supervisors  are  obligated  to  seek 
every  means  to  protect  children  and 
the  school  program  from  the  motives 
and  practices  of  persons  and  groups 
who  desire  to  place  restrictions  and 
curtailments  on  democratic  education 
under  the  guise  of  war  expediency. 

Safeguarding  School  Improvements 

A  survey  of  the  progress  and  im¬ 
provements  made  in  public  education 
during  recent  years  gives  evidence  of 
the  interest  and  of  the  faith  which  the 
majority  of  oommunity  members  has 
expressed  in  the  purposes  and  program 
of  the  schools.  The  improvement  in 
teaching  standards  has  resulted  in 
more  meaningful  and  functional  learn¬ 
ing  by  pupils  In  many  schools  today 
the  concern  of  the  teachers  is  with  the 
individual  growth  and  group  socializa¬ 
tion  of  boys  and  girls.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  discover  and  to  serve 
the  unique  interests  and  varied  abili¬ 
ties  of  each  child.  The  total  prq^ram 
of  school  living  and  learning  has  been 
arranged  to  foster  balanced  growth  in 
mental,  emotional,  social  and  physical 
maturation.  The  so-called  “funda¬ 
mentals  and  skills”  are  protected  by 
changes  in  method  and  activities  in 
terms  of  the  increasing  interpretation 
and  understanding  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  emotional  factors  affecting 
personal  growth  and  social  behavior. 
From  administrators  and  supervisors 
should  come  the  leadership  to  safe¬ 
guard  these  and  other  school  improve¬ 
ments  and  to  seek  further  progress. 

In  addition,  many  schools  provide 
every  opportunity  for  pupils  to  learn 
by  doing  the  meanings  and  techniques 
involved  in  cooperative  living.  De¬ 
sirable  growth  in  the  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations  involved  in  democratic  living 
are  as  essential  as  the  acquisition  of 
subjects  and  skills.  Likewise,  normal 


personal  and  social  growth  requires 
varied  means  for  creative  expression 
in  art,  music,  dramatics,  and  handi¬ 
craft.  These  subjects  provide  eon- 
structive  outlets  for  emotional  tension 
and  personal  frustration.  In  fact,  the 
creative  arts  are  no  longer  “frills”  or 
extra-curricula.  They  are  fundamen¬ 
tal  experiences  which  offer  many  val¬ 
ues  to  our  growing  boys  and  girls.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  a  period  of 
war  every  effort  be  made  to  help  par^ 
ents  understand  the  necessity  for  a 
well-balanced,  enriched  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Any  proposed  retrenchment  in 
the  curriculum  must  first  be  appraised 
in  terms  of  the  probable  effect  upon 
the  personal  and  social  development  of 
our  children  and  youth. 

Seeking  Further  Progress  in  Social 
Competence 

Another  opportunity  in  supervision 
is  in  the  field  of  social  orientation. 
Sufficient  evidence  is  available  to  show 
that  the  world  is  undergoing  unprece¬ 
dented  social  change.  The  global  pat¬ 
tern  that  must  be  evolved  demands  a 
broad  understanding  of  contemporary 
social  conditions,  problems  and  devel¬ 
oping  trends.  It  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  administrators  and  super¬ 
visors  should  be  among  the  best-in¬ 
formed  members  of  the  school  staff  re¬ 
garding  contemporary  social  affairs. 
Supervision  must  be  more  than  the 
study  and  practice  of  educational 
methodology  and  administrative  or¬ 
ganization.  The  social  orientation  of 
teachers  is  a  vital  part  of  educational 
leadership.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
administrators  and  supervisors  need  to 
give  much  time  in  studying  the  socio- 
lexical  and  psychological  structure  of 
the  oommunity.  The  social  compe¬ 
tence  of  teachers  can  hardly  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  rise  higher  than  the  social  un- 
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derstanding  and  social  vision  of  per¬ 
sons  in  position  of  leadership. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisory 
staff  to  stimulate  and  to  guide  teachers 
in  a  cooperative  study  and  discussion 
of  contemporary  social  problems,  needs 
and  trends.  In  many  school  systems, 
such  leadership  is  now  being  offered. 
Part  of  the  time  devoted  to  specialty 
meetings  may  be  profitably  spent  on 
social  orientation.  We  are  told  that 
the  “air  age”  has  introduced  a  global 
society.  The  implications  for  the 
school  curriculum  are  especially  im¬ 
portant.  The  success  of  the  school, 
however,  in  helping  boys  and  girls 
prepare  themselves  to  live  intelligently 
in  a  global  society,  depends  in  part  on 
the  competence  and  understanding  of 
teachings  regarding  the  characteristics, 
needs  and  conditions  involved  in  the 
emerging  global  pattern.  The  super¬ 
visory  staff  faces  the  necessity  to  ini¬ 
tiate  and  to  carry  on  cooperatively  a 
program  of  in-service  training  for 
teachers  which  will  add  to  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  teachers’  understand¬ 
ing  of  contemporary  social  affairs. 
Some  administrators  and  supervisors 
may  find  it  relatively  easy  to  escape 
this  new  responsibility  by  devoting 
full  time  to  matters  of  methodology 
and  administrative  routine.  For  such 
persons,  the  war  may  prove  that  super¬ 
vision  for  them  shall  be  listed  as  a 
casualty.  However,  those  persons  who 
accept  the  responsibility  of  social  ori¬ 
entation  of  staff  members  and  commu¬ 
nity  members,  will  discover  new  pur¬ 
poses,  new  interests,  and  a  new  sense 
of  usefulness  in  supervisory  endeavors. 

As  members  of  the  supervisory  staff 
and  as  teachers  grow  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  trends,  they  will  accept  the 
requirement  to  make  social  orientation 
and  understanding  the  hub  of  the  cur¬ 


riculum  program.  The  school  curri¬ 
culum  today  should  encourage  pupila 
to  study  the  children  and  people  of 
other  cultures.  Stress  must  be  given 
to  the  study  of  physical  and  human  re¬ 
sources  and  needs  among  the  different 
nations.  Likewise,  i  the  probable  ef¬ 
fects  of  war-time  inventions  on  trans¬ 
portation,  communication,  production 
and  other  essential  occupations  deserve 
careful  and  reflective  study.  More 
time  must  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
science  and  its  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  people  when  controlled  by 
proper  social  motives  and  attitudes. 
School  programs  should  help  boys  and 
girls  come  to  understand  what  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  her  Allies  are  fighting  for  and 
what  requirements  must  be  met  to  in¬ 
sure  the  winning  of  the  peace.  Is  it 
asking  too  much  that  the  school  must 
be  accepted  by  administrators  and  su¬ 
pervisors  as  a  community  institution 
concerned  with  social  change?  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  ask  the  school  to  build 
for  the  future  with  as  much  confidence 
and  determination  as  it  has  in  past 
years  attempted  to  preserve  the  cul¬ 
tural  heritage?  The  needs  of  people 
today  demand  an  intelligent  balance 
in  purpose,  procedure  and  outlook  be¬ 
tween  the  two  services  to  be  rendered 
by  public  education.  If  boys  and  girls 
are  to  learn  how  to  deal  effectively 
with  social  reality,  then  it  follows  that 
the  school  curriculum  must  provide 
many  experiences  in  studying,  observ¬ 
ing,  examining  and  learning  how  to 
cope  adequately  with  contemporary  so¬ 
cial  reality.  Valuable  service  can  be 
rendered  by  administrators  and  super¬ 
visors  in  this  field  of  educational  en¬ 
deavor.  As  we  unite  in  an  all-out  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  a  military  victory,  it 
seems  sensible  that  administrators, 
teachers,  and  parents  should  readily 
unite  in  an  all-out  effort  to  educate  for 
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present  and  post-war  democracy  which 
seeks  to  safeguard  and  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  all  people. 

Educating  for  Democratic  Citizenship 

Schools,  therefore,  cannot  afford  to 
be  unconcerned  with  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod.  The  gravery  and  strength  of  the 
armed  forces  in  achieving  military  vic¬ 
tory  will  not  win  democracy.  The 
military  victory  will  provide  the 
people,  who  express  a  lighting  faith  in 
the  values  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  in 
social' action  those  things  we  now  fight 
to  defend.  Teachers,  parents,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators,  by  teaching  and  by  ex¬ 
ample,  must  help  children  and  youth 
understand  that  democracy  is  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  daily  earned  in 
the  stream  of  social  endeavor.  It  is 
more  than  a  form  of  government;  it 
is  a  social  faith.  We  then  must  help 
boys  and  girls  see  that  a  bill  of  duties 
is  a  correlative  part  of  a  bill  of  rights 
if  people  are  to  secure  the  freedom 
inherent  in  applied  democracy.  The 
public  schools  today  have  a  signiticaut 
service  to  render  in  educating  for  a 
quality  of  citizenship  that  may  make 
possible  a  victory  for  democracy  in  the 
post-war  period.  The  potential  power 
inherent  in  the  leadership  of  a  million 
teachers  and  in  the  educational  devel¬ 
opment  of  ap])roximately  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  children  and  youth  is  tremendous. 
What  constructive  gains  for  people 
and  for  democracy  might  result  if  the 
members  of  our  educational  program 
attempted  to  engage  in  an  all-out  ef¬ 
fort  to  educate  for  the  values,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  attitudes  inherent  in  so¬ 
cial  democracy  1  The  guiding  goal  in 
education,  therefore,  is  to  seek  to  edu¬ 
cate  for  the  means  by  which  a  global 
society  may  offer  the  maximum  advan¬ 
tages  and  opportunities  to  all  people. 


^uch  an  undertaking  shall  require  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  supervisors  who  pos¬ 
sess  courage  and  vision,  who  have  faith 
in  the  democratic  process,  and  who 
have  conhdence  in  the  potential  power 
of  social  intelligence.  In  such  an  im- 
dertaking,  leadership  would  seek  to 
discover  and  to  release  the  building 
powers  and  abilities  in  other  people. 

Hitler  and  his  followers  reveal  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  centering  the 
program  of  public  education  on  one 
common  cause  or  objective.  Educa¬ 
tion  can  be  as  effective  for  democratic 
goals  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
for  totalitarian  goals.  To  ignore  the 
fact  that  Germany  has  shown  what  can 
be  achieved  through  education  by  cen¬ 
tering  the  prt^ram  on  social  change 
may  prove  most  costly.  The  educative 
process  can  be  just  as  effective,  if 
properly  employed,  in  achieving  for 
the  people  the  world  the  freedoms  that 
the  democracies  now  profess  to  be 
fighting  to  defend. 

Today  we  witness  the  result  of  un¬ 
controlled  practice  of  laissez-faire  in¬ 
dividualism  in  economics  and  politics 
for  a  nation  and  for  a  world.  To  live 
in  harmony  and  peace  in  a  global 
world  knit  so  closely  together  by  mod¬ 
ern  invention,  communication,  trans¬ 
portation  and  production,  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  accept  and  to  practice  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  mutual  inter-dependence 
among  people  is  obvious.  Likewise, 
the  day  of  laissez-faire  individualism 
in  the  classroom  and  in  different 
school  systems  is  at  an  end.  We  must 
recognize  the  need  for  some  uniform¬ 
ity  of  purposes  and  some  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  regarding  the  means  by 
which  public  education  may  serve  all 
members  of  the  community  and,  in 
turn,  all  members  of  the  global  family. 
Such  a  program  is  desired  wherein 
public  education  is  to  prepare  boys 
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and  girls  for  the  duties  and  tech¬ 
niques  inherent  in  democratic  citizen¬ 
ship.  A  global  society  demands  a 
continuous  struggle  by  all  persons  to 
earn  in  daily  living  an  ever  higher 
level  of  humanized  democracy.  Edu¬ 
cational  leadership,  therefore,  must 
have  its  origin  and  acceptance  in  the 
inter-life  and  outward  expression  of 
all  members  of  the  school  personnel 
and  all  community  members  interested 
in  the  education  of  children  and 
youth. 

Supervision  Need  Not  Be  a  War 
Casualty 

Need  supervision  be  a  war  casualty  ? 
The  answer  rests  entirely,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  with  administrators  and  super¬ 
visors.  War  makes  it  easier  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  services  thought  to  be  non- 
essential  in  achieving  the  primary  goal 
for  which  the  people  have  dedicated 
their  thoughts  and  actions.  To  escape 
being  listed  as  a  war  casualty,  values 
and  contributions  involved  in  supervi¬ 
sion  must' be  demonstrated  to  teachers 
and  children  by  persons  responsible 
for  initiating  and  carrying  on  super¬ 
visory  practices.  In  the  degree  in 
which  administrators  and  supervisors 
become  aware  of  and  are  willing  to 
accept  new  opportunities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  field  of  supervision,  will 
they  receive  the  understanding  and  co¬ 
operative  support  from  teachers  and 
other  members  of  the  school  group. 
The  first  retreat  of  supervision  in  war 
time  is  made  within  the  thoughts  and 
practices  of  persons  responsible  for 
supervision.  Supervision  must  earn 
its  support  through  useful  service  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  administrative  authority. 

The  emerging  global  society  offers 
a  new  role  for  public  education.  It 
presents  new  fields  of  service  for  edu¬ 


cational  leadership.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  supervision  need  not  be  a  war 
casualty  if  administrators  and  supers 
visors:  (1)  think  of  supervisiim  as 
an  act  of  creative  leadership;  (2)  seek 
to  discover  and  release  the  social  use¬ 
fulness  of  each  member  of  the  school 
family;  (3)  provide  appropriate  reo- 
ogniti<m  for  the  efforts  and  achieve¬ 
ment  of  teachers;  (4)  apply  and  prac¬ 
tice  with  others  values  and  techniques 
involved  in  the  democratic  process; 
(5)  seek  to  protect  teachers  and  pupils 
from  unnecessary  emotional  stress  and 
strain  of  war;  (6)  seek  to  help  im¬ 
prove  the  process  of  self-education  and 
social  inter-action;  (7)  protect  teach- 
*  ers  and  pupils  from  unwarranted  cri¬ 
ticism  and  self-repression ;  (8)  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  and.  opportunity  for 
growth  in  social  orientation  by  staff 
members;  (9)  show  ctmfidence  in  their 
understanding  of  contemporary  social 
affairs;  (10)  protect  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  unwise  retrenchment  in  the 
life  and  program  of  the  school;  (11) 
cooperate  with  others  in  revising  cur¬ 
riculum  in  keeping  with  the  emerging 
global  society;  (12)  safeguard  for 
teachers  and  children  freedom  for  in¬ 
telligent  discussion,  investigation  and 
study  of  social  reality  in  the  class¬ 
room;  (13)  express  faith  in  the  poten¬ 
tial  power  of  the  educative  process; 
(14)  accept  the  obligation  to  share 
with  others  in  educating  more  effec¬ 
tively  for  post-war  democracy;  (15). 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  supervi¬ 
sion  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  growth, 
development  and  social  thought  and 
action  of  teachers  and  children 
There  is  a  crucial  need  for  coura¬ 
geous,  dynamic,  socially  balanced  lead¬ 
ership  and  supervision  in  public  edu¬ 
cation  today.  We  cannot  afford  to  per¬ 
mit  democratic  educational  leadership 
to  become  a  war  casualty. 


Can  We  Prepare  Now 

for  the  Post-War  Period? 

'By  THEODORE  BRAMELD 


Should  We  Prepare  for  the  Post-Wcr 
Period? 

HE  answer  to  the  question — can 
we  prepare  now  for  the  post-war 
period  ? — depends  upon  the  prior 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should. 
For  if  on  the  one  hand  we  should  not, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall  hardly 
be  impelled  to  find  the  means  with 
which  to  do  it.  If  on  the  other  hand 
we  should,  then  we  are  at  least  moti¬ 
vated  by  a  moral  commitment  to  the 
importance  of  trying  to  fashion  such 
a  means.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
are  certain  to  answer  the  question  af¬ 
firmatively  merely  because  we  believe 
we  ought  to  do  so;  it  is  to  say  how¬ 
ever  that,  so  long  as  we  remain  indif¬ 
ferent  to  or  are  concerned  only  verb¬ 
ally  with  the  pressing  obligation  to 
prepare  for  post-war  reconstruction, 
we  are  certain  to  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

I  have  run  the  risk  of  opening  dis¬ 
cussion  with  what  may  seem  at  first 
ji  ^ 
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glance  a  juggling  of  words,  because  in 
fact  it  poses  what  is  in  my  judgment 
one  of  the  central  problems  of  our 
generation.  This  is  the  problem  of 
whether  we  are  genuinely  concerned 
over  the  kind  of  civilization  we  want 
to  build  in  the  decades  which  lie  im¬ 
mediately  before  us — or  whether,  af¬ 
ter  all,  we  are  on  the  whole  satisfied 
to  let  events  take  their  course  with  the 
expectation  that  everything  will  turn 
out  all  right  in  the  long  run. 

Now  if  it  can  be  said  that  public 
education  registers  at  all  sensitively 
the  pulse  of  American  sentiment,  one 
can  hardly  deny  that  the  second  of 
these  alternatives  has  been  by  all  odds 
the  more  dominant.  For  where  in  the 
typical  ‘school  is  the  first  alternative 
given  direct  or  extended  attention  ? 
True,  a  great  deal  of  time  in  history 
courses,  classical  languages,  even  in 
literature,  is  devoted  to  the  past. 
True,  also,  young  people  sometimes 
study  through  citizenship,  science,  and 
art,  the  events  of  today.  Yet  how 
strangely  impractical  would  seem  a 
unit  with  some  such  title  as  “The  Fu¬ 
ture  of  American  Democracy.’’  Grant¬ 
ing  incidental  qualifications,  the  flow 
of  time  in  the  average  curriculum 
ceases  either  before,  or  at  most  with, 
the  present  moment. 

The  war,  moreover,  has  accented  the 
fact  of  this  omission.  Thus  the  new 
program  now  being  adopted  by  various 
universities  under  direction  of  the 
340 
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army  and  navy  totally  ignores  any 
concern  with  the  basic  aims  of  World 
War  II  or  with  problems  of  the  peace. 
The  navy  pr(^ram  has  been  commend¬ 
ed  for  being  broader  than  that  of  the 
army :  it  permits  the  study  of  English 
and  American  history!  But  the  uni¬ 
versities,  even  if  they  so  desired 
which  they  apparently  do  not,  could 
hardly  criticize  the  program  for  its 
neglect  of  the  future:  after  all,  they 
too  in  large  degree  reveal  a  similar 
n^lect.  Or  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
high  school  program:  the  Office  of 
Education’s  official  “Pamphlet  No.  1,” 
calling  for  establishment  of  a  Victory 
Corps,  contains  no  explicit  recom¬ 
mendations  that  attention  be  given  to 
long-range  objectives.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  entire  weight  of  the  plan 
is  upon  promotion  of  the  war.  The 
alacrity,  moreover,  with  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  schools  have  agreed  to  carry 
out  the  proposal  is  surely  induced,  not 
solely  by  patriotic  fervor,  but  partially 
no  doubt  by  agreement  with  its  own 
educational  assumptions.  For  their 
curricula,  too,  rest  largely  upon  iden¬ 
tical  assumptions :  only  rarely  has  pub¬ 
lic  education — on  the  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  college  level  alike — as  yet 
given  anything  but  the  most  casual 
sort  of  attention  to  the  fundamental 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  re¬ 
constructions  which,  whether  we  wel¬ 
come  them  or  not,  relentlessly  impend. 

It  is  easy  to  reply  that  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  lower  schools  are  gearing 
themselves  to  winning  the  war  because, 
after  all,  that  is  their  necessary  task. 
And  surely  it  is:  of  course  we  need 
to  turn  out  technically  and  expertly 
trained  fighters;  of  course  we  must 
have  an  alert  citizenry  on  the  home 
front.  But  the  very  ease  with  which 
we  justify  this  necessity  suggests  how 


closely  it  dovetails  with  our  inherited 
educational  beliefs.  We  ha.ve  been  so 
accustomed  to  living  in  the  “on-going 
present,”  so  used  to  believing  in  the 
invincibility  of  the  democratic  way, 
so  certain  of  American  progress,  that 
we  find  it  actually  painful  to  disturb 
ourselves  with  the  possibility  that  our 
democracy  is  not  invincible,  that  pro¬ 
gress  is  not  inevitable,  and  that  imless 
we  prepare  for  the  period  ahead  with 
utmost  care  we  may  well  lose  the  cause 
for  which  we  are  fighting  even  though 
we  win  a  military  victory.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  answer  is  rather  that  such  a 
possibility  is  very  great  indeed,  then 
the  war  task  of  our  schools  is  not  fin¬ 
ished  by  teaching  men  and  women  how 
to  fight.  It  is  likewise  the  task  of 
teaching  them  what  they  should  be 
fighting  for;  and  it  is  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  demonstrate  that  what  they 
should  be  fighting  for  is  also  what  they 
can  begin,  at  least,  to  achieve  while 
they  are  still  fighting. 

Nevertheless,  to  put  the  case  in 
these  terms  is,  in  a  sense,  to  beg  the 
basic  question.  As  we  have  said,  to 
know  what  we  can  do,  we  must  know 
what  we  should  do;  but  in  order  to 
know  what  we  should  do,  we  must  be 
convinced  that  it  is  eminently  worth 
doing.  And  the  trouble  has  been  pre¬ 
cisely  that,  especially  in  the  schools, 
we  have  possessed  no  such  conviction. 
In  our  methods  and  subject-matters 
alike  we  have  been  content  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  practices  of  yesterday  or,  on 
occasion,  those  of  today.  Likewise  in 
our  theories  of  education — essentialist 
or  progressive — we  have  too  often  ra¬ 
tionalized  one  or  the  other  of  these 
emphases.  No  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  America  as  yet  speaks  influen¬ 
tially  in  behalf  of  an  outlook  oriented 
clearly,  unequivocally,  toward  the 
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world  of  tomorrow.  Yet  without  that 
orientation,  without  awareness  that  we 
are  experiencing  a  social  upheaval 
where  highly  integrated  economies  and 
unprecedented  geopolitical  configura¬ 
tions  already  rise  upon  the  ruins  of 
obsolete  structures,  and  finally  with¬ 
out  the  strongest  resolution  to  channel 
these  new  forces  toward  the  ideals  we 
most  deeply  cherish  as  supremely  good 
— it  is,  I  submit,  largely  futile  to  raise 
the  question  of  post-war  reconstruction 
at  all. 

Why  Should  We  Prepare? 

If  space  allowed  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  at  this  point  both  to  elaborate  and 
qualify.  We  might,  for  example,  ob¬ 
serve  that  our  traditional  faith  in  pro¬ 
gress,  which  has  seemed  to  mitigate 
against  any  great  eagerness  to  plan 
carefully  for  a  different  age,  is  itself 
symptomatic  of  America’s  adolescence. 
We  have  not  grown  up  because  we 
have  been  too  busy  growing.  Hence, 
just  because  we  have  never  greatly 
needed  to,  we  have  seldom  taken  ])ains 
to  ask  or  try  to  answer,  “Growing,  yes 
— but  after  all  toward  what  ?”  Again, 
we  might  plausibly  contend  that  our 
most  native  e<lncational  philosophy — 
progr«*asivism  —  is  itself  reflective  of 
this  j)eriod  of  national  evolution ;  but 
that,  just  because  it  is,  the  time  is  rap¬ 
idly  approaching,  in  fact  has  come, 
when  we  must  supplement  and 
strengthen  it  with  mature  and  crystal¬ 
lized  purposes. 

Especially  we  could  indicate  that, 
though  the  American  people  in  general 
and  American  educators  in  particular 
are  by  no  means  adequately  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  shape  of  things  to 
come,  neither  are  they  w’holly  unpre¬ 
pared.  Some  of  them  recall  that  re¬ 
fusal  to  anticipate  the  years  after  1917 


was  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the 
tragedy  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
sickening  zigzags  of  boom-and-depres- 
sion,  and  now  a  second  devastating 
war.  Others  of  them  perceive  that, 
without  the  most  careful  planning  in 
advance,  an  aftermath  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  starvation,  and  strife  will  come 
in  the  wake  of  this  war  with  tenfold 
the  fury  of  the  first.  A  few  of  them 
understand  what  England  has  more 
fully  understood — that  if  we  cannot 
become  interested  in  reconstruction  for 
any  better  reason,  we  ought  at  least  to 
plan  security  and  prosperity  for  times 
of  peace  as  essential  to  citizen  morale 
in  times  of  war.  And  still  more  sig¬ 
nificant  for  our  discussion,  increasing 
numbers  of  educators  are  concerned  for 
fear  the  old  classroom  routines  are  be¬ 
coming  out  of  date ;  they  are,  here  and 
there,  even  l)eginning  to  admit  that 
post-war  problems  can  no  longer  be 
relegated  to  a  minor  spot  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  much  less  totally  ignored. 

As  we  turn,  however,  to  the  question 
of  how  education  may  implement  this 
latter  need,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
underlying  principle  with  which  we 
have  been  mainly  concerned.  Indeed, 
our  first  point  in  answer  to  the  question 
— “can  we  prepare  now  for  the  post¬ 
war  period?” — has  already  been  that 
we  can  hope  to  do  so  only  if  and  when 
we  specify  and  clarify  the  full  signi¬ 
ficance  of  our  national  and  internation¬ 
al  objectives.  Until  we  are  clear  as 
to  these,  until  we  are  wholeheartedly 
committed  to  them  ourselves,  until  we 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  mere  begin¬ 
nings  of  such  generalities  as  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Charter,  we  shall  only  bog  down 
into  a  morass  of  conflicting  schemes 
and  sticky  platitudes. 

But  who  are  “we”  ?  Surely,  either 
in  or  out  of  education,  not  everybody 
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will  agree  npon  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  to  guide  world  reconstruction. 
Our  second  point,  therefore,  is  that  in 
order  to  deal  effectively  with  such  re- 
oontruction  we  must  frankly  recognijse 
and  expose  the  sharp  differences  pre¬ 
vailing  over  purposes  like  isolationism 
versus  international  federalism,  pri¬ 
vate  versus  public  control  of  economic 
life,  the  role  of  colored  peoples  in  the 
new  world  order,  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  fascism,  communism,  and  demo¬ 
cracy.  We  must  insist  furthermore 
upon  the  right  to  study  controversial 
questions  now — not  excuse  ourselves 
because  we  are  at  war — for  without 
this  right  our  young  people  cannot 
possibly  hope  to  understand  the  issues 
most  vital  to  the  decisions  that  they 
will  have  to  make.  In  short,  a  prere¬ 
quisite  of  effective  education  in  post¬ 
war  problems  is  the  freest  kind  of 
privilege  among  students  to  investi¬ 
gate  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  defend  on 
the  other,  any  sides  they  wish. 

But  the  teacher  and  administrator 
too  are,  like  other  citizens,  privileged 
not  merely  to  understand  but  to  take 
sides.  Indeed,  and  this  is  our  third 
point,  forthrightness  with  regard  to 
our  own  acceptance  of  clear  post-war 
objectives  is  wholly  indispensable. 
Sooner  or  later  most  if  not  all  of  us 
will  have  to  choose.  We  shall  have  to 
give  mir  allegiance  either  to  the  kind  of 
social  goals  in  which  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  fulfill  their  destiny  of  self-rule, 
and  possess  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
the  end  of  their  own  happiness;  or  to 
the  kind  in  which  the  few  rule  the 
many  and  possess  those  fruits.  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  can  quickly,  in  every 
case,  make  a  clear  choice  between  these 
conflicting  aims.  Nor  am  I  saying 
that,  because  you  and  I  make  the  form¬ 
er  choice,  therefore  those  who  make  the 


latter  are  to  be  denied  the  privily  of 
defending  it  by  democratic  means.  I 
am  saying  that  we  can  only  prepare  for 
reconstruction  now  as  we  first  enun¬ 
ciate  our  purposes  in  some  such  terms 
as  these,  and  then  perceive  that  what¬ 
ever  basic  social  changes  we  may  ad¬ 
vocate  will  be  conditioned  crucially 
and  finally  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  sets  of  purposes. 

How  Should  We  Prepare? 

Upon  the  foundation  I  have  tried 
thus  far  to  construct,  let  us  now  sum¬ 
marize  several  concrete  steps  which 
may  be  taken  now. 

1.  At  least  one  course  in  post-war 
reconstruction  should  be  offered  im¬ 
mediately  to  every  student  in  America 
above  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade.  This 
course  should  concern  itself  with  two 
areas:  (a)  reconstruction  within  A- 
merica;  (b)  plans  for  international 
order.  Because  each  area  is  so  large, 
a  much  better  method  would  be  to  offer 
two  consecutive  courses,  one  in  each 
area,  with  constant  appreciation  of 
their  interdependence. 

2.  Such  study  should  not  be  confin¬ 
ed  to  political  or  economic  aspects 
alone,  but  should  also  consider  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  science  and  art.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  can  educate  now  for  the  post-war 
period  is  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
unused  knowledge  is  stored  up  in  pub¬ 
lic  health,  city  planning,  transporta¬ 
tion,  communication,  and  other  fields, 
which  only  awaits  future  application. 
Therefore  the  co-operation  of  several 
departments  in  the  school  should  be 
sought  in  planning  and  presenting  this 
course. 

3.  Frequent  assembly  programs, 
debates,  issues  of  school  newspapers, 
library  and  corridor  displays,  should 
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be  given  over  to  graphic  portrayals  of 
post-war  plans.  A  simple  example  is 
the  free  poster  on  the  “new  bill  of 
rights,”  issued  by  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Planning  Board,  which  in  it¬ 
self  is  rich  with  suggestiveness. 

4.  Student  post-war  clubs  should 
be  encouraged.  They  could  affiliate 
with  such  organizations  as  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  or  quite  legitimate¬ 
ly  with  the  Victory  Corps. 

5.  Adult  discussion  groups,  con¬ 
sisting  of  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty 
civic-minded  members  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  should  be  organized  everywhere  in 
the  country.  These  might  affiliate 
with  the  Civilian  Defense  Councils 
and  other  organizations.  Adult  edu¬ 
cation  in  post-war  reconstruction,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  trade  unions,  churches, 
minority  groups,  and  professions,  is 
quite  as  important  as  youth  education 
if  we  are  to  have  “grass  roots”  oo-oper- 
ation  in  post-war  planning.  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association  (221 
W.  57  St.,  New  York  City)  will  assist 
in  setting  up  such  groups. 

6.  On  the  college  level,  seminars, 
summer  workshops  for  teachers,  the 
preparation  of  syllabi  for  use  in  high 
schools,  and  district  conferences, 
should  be  emphasized.  The  !^^idwest 
Committee  on  Education  and  Post-war 
Reconstruction  (216A  Burton  Hall, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis) 
and  the  United  States  Committee  for 
Educational  Reconstruction  (2  W.  45 
St,,  New  York  City)  would  be  glad  to 
work  with  any  school  in  the  country  in 
developing  these  activities. 

7.  School  libraries  should  make 
sure  they  are  on  the  mailing  list  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  and  are  members 
of  the  National  Planning  Association 


(800  21  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D. 
C.)  On  the  international  plane,  stu¬ 
dents  should  have  available  such  publi¬ 
cations  as  those  of  the  M^orld  Citizens 
Association  (84-86  E.  Randolph  St., 
Chicago,)  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  the  Advancement  of  Peace  (405 
W.  117  St.,  New  York  City,)  and  the 
Commission  to  study  the  Organization 
of  Peace  (8  W.  40  St.,  New  York 
City. )  Even  a  cursory  study  of  these 
and  other  materials  will  quickly  dis¬ 
close  the  vast  amount  of  detailed  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  post-war  period  which 
is  already  well  under  way. 

Two  points  may  be  made  in  conclu¬ 
sion.  First,  it  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  often  that  one  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  way  to  prepare  for  an  extension 
of  democracy  after  the  war  is  to  prac¬ 
tice  democracy  now.  This  means  not 
only  in  the  field  of  civil  liberties — for 
example,  the  kind  of  academic  freedom 
we  have  advocated  in  studying  contro¬ 
versies.  It  means  a  fresh  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  equality  among 
all  races,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign 
lands,  and  therefore  the  utilization  of 
every  opportunity  to  understand  the 
customs  and  practices  of  all  peoples  of 
the  earth.  It  means  an  understanding 
of  democratic  traditions  viewed  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  light  of  the  age-old 
struggle  of  ordinary  people  to  win  a 
larger  stake  in  the  values  of  civilized 
living.  It  means  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  w’orking  people  to  organize  in¬ 
to  free  unions,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
greatly  augmented  social  security. 
Above  all,  it  means  the  fullest  possible 
demonstration  of  democratic  relation¬ 
ships  between  students,  teachers,  and 
administrators  in  curriculum  plan¬ 
ning,  policy-making,  and  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  children  and  adults  alike 
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are  performing  as  they  help  to  fight  that  something  can  be  done.  To  be 
the  war.  deeply  convinced,  however,  that  an 

Second,  and  finally,  we  need  to  re-  enormous  amount  should  be  done  is 
iterate  that  the  failure  or  success  of  to  confess  that  neither  the  standard 
such  specific  activities  as  we  have  enu-  practices  nor  the  theories  of  American 
merated  depends,  in  the  last  analysis,  education  which  hav6  hitherto  pre- 
upon  whether  we  shall  merely  pay  lip-  vailed  are  today  competent  to  do  it. 
service  to  the  demand  for  immediate  To  be  so  convinced  is,  in  other  words, 
preparation  for  post-war  life  or,  rather,  to  confess  that  we  are  in  the  throes  of 
shall  admit  openly  and  courageously  an  overwhelming  revolution — a  revo- 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  that  lution  compelling  nothing  lees  than  a 
demand.  Virtually  every  educator  of  new  education  for  a  new  world,  and  a 
whatever  stamp  would  agree,  of  course,  new  world  for  a  new  education. 


A  TEACHER’S  AMBITION 

Winged  things  sail  past  my  window 
Whirring  and  roaring  as  they  rise 
Through  endless  space  and  oceans  of  air. 

I  long  to  soar  and  soar  with  them, 

To  climb  higher  and  ever  higher. 

To  stand  on  the  peak  of  thought; 

But  I  sit  at  my  desk  with  its  work 
Piled  high,  with  all  its  petty  details. 

And  know  that  my  task  is  here. 

It  is  hard  to  teach  the  youth  to  feel 
That  there  are  some  goals  they  do  not  see. 

To  reach  up  and  up  beyond  the  clouds; 

It  is  hard,  I  know,  but  I  pray  this  prayer — 
That  they  may  mount  with  the  winged  things, 
Do  the  work  I  cannot  do. 

Reach  the  heights  I  cannot  reach 
On  the  flame-fleet  wings  of  the  wind. 

Kathebikk  Hankins, 
Lindenwood  College, 
8t.  Charles,  Mo. 


THE  WAR  and  the 

CURRICULUM 

L.  THOMAS  HOPKINS 


Everyone  agrees  that  the  war 
is  having  a  profound  effect  upon 
our  national  life.  The  common 
man  sees  it  in  restricted  automobile 
use,  lower  room  temperatures,  higher 
prices  for  food,  lack  of  general  consu¬ 
mer  goods,  bigger  tax  bills.  His  boys 
are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  his  wife  is 
a  Nurse’s  Aid,  his  own  economic 
efforts  are  supplemented  by  service  in 
civilian  defense,  on  ration  boards,  in 
scrap  collection,  on  bond  selling  cam¬ 
paigns.  If  he  looks  deeper  he  will 
see  that  old  customs  are  being  broken 
or  eliminated.  Increases  in  delin¬ 
quency,  in  the  number  of  unmarried 
mothers,  in  the  spread  of  social  diseas¬ 
es,  cause  him  some  concern.  Central¬ 
ization  of  authority  in  governmental 
bureaus,  the  mobilization  of  man¬ 
power,  the  social  equality  laws,  and  the 
executive-legislative  orders  cause  him 
to  jwnder  the  cost  of  his  past  inaction 
and  consider  the  price  which  he  must 
now  pay  for  his  freedom.  And  he  is 
not  yet  certain  that  all  of  these  events 
.ji 
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of  the  present  lead  to  the  better  life 
for  the  future.  At  least  he  has  not 
been  able  to  figure  this  out  for  himself 
and  he  has  not  been  enlightened,  as  a 
partner  should,  by  his  leaders.  So  he 
is  critically  evaluating  these  proposed 
changes  hoping  they  are  for  the  best, 
feeling  that  the  general  direction  is 
sound,  trusting  the  judgment  of  others 
in  determining  the  strategy  of  the  war 
and  in  bringing  humaneness  to  the 
council  tables  where  the  peace  will  be 
formed. 

This  war  differs  from  the  partial 
wars  of  the  past.  This  is  total  war 
on  the  home  front  as  well  as  on  the 
military  front.  But  this  total  war 
cannot  be  waged  on  the  home  front 
apart  from  education  in  the  schools, 
the  churches,  the  homes,  the  war  indus¬ 
tries,  the  market  places.  So  profound 
a  crisis  cannot  be  met  by  any  one  social 
agency.  It  is  a  cooperative  job  for 
all.  Neither  can  any  agency  face 
such  an  emergency  adequately  with 
only  its  past  stock  of  feelings,  ideas, 
behavior,  patterns.  Each  agency  must 
create  new  bt'haviors  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  So  the  school  is  changing 
its  curriculum ;  the  churches  are  modi¬ 
fying  their  beliefs  and  practices;  the 
homes  are  fighting  the  terrific  press¬ 
ures  which  tend  to  undermine  their  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  the  economic  system  is  mov¬ 
ing  toward  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit ;  the  market  places  are  filled 
with  people  who  discuss  these  new,  un- 
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tried  ways  and  wonder  what  the  poat- 
victory  outcome  will  be.  Thia  is  as  it 
should  be.  For  the  crisis  must  cause 
individuals  to  modify  their  ways  of 
living  and  compel  institutions  to  re¬ 
make  their  traditional  practices  if  the 
opportunity  for  cultural  progress  is  to 
be  utilized. 

In  this  article  the  writer  is  concern¬ 
ed  with  the  effect  of  total  war  on  one 
social  institution — the  schools,  nursery 
through  graduate  schools.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  evaluate  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions,  pressures,  directions  of  this  lar¬ 
ger  social  drive  upon  a  long-time  poli¬ 
cy  for  public  education  through  the 
schools.  To  do  this  is  to  invite  criti¬ 
cism  since  all  projections  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  are  based  upon  life  values  of  to¬ 
day.  Persons  holding  different  values 
will  arrive  at  different  conclusions  as¬ 
suming  that  the  logic  involved  is  simi¬ 
lar.  Nevertheless  the  writer  will 
attempt  to  group  some  of  the  demands 
of  the  present  emergency  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  value  for  education 
in  the  future.  The  criteria  upon  which 
judgment  is  made  will  be  stated  or  im¬ 
plied  in  the  items  presented  under 
each  group. 

The  Positive  Values 

1.  The  American  people  are  edu¬ 
cating  themselves  through  their  own 
experiences.  In  other  words,  they  will 
win  or  lose  this  w'ar  and  the  peace 
which  follows  by  the  equality  of  the 
experience  curriculum  in  which  they 
are  now  engaged.  The  attention  of 
everyone  is  focussed  upon  a  common 
guide  to  action  which  is  the  preser¬ 
vation,  extension  and  enrichment  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  The  needs 
of  the  people  in  preserving  this  way  of 
life  are  the  problems  for  exploration, 
critical  inquiry,  deliberative  action. 


This  process  of  meeting  needs  is  car¬ 
ried  on  through  such  activities  as  pro¬ 
ducing,  sharing,  conserving,  creating, 
evaluating.  Due  to  the  totality  of  the 
struggle,  these  common  needs  are  felt 
by  more  people  of  America  than  ever 
felt  such  needs  before.  Individuals 
and  groups  are  focussing  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  drives  toward  common  ends. 
Adults,  youth,  and  children  are  work¬ 
ing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  com¬ 
mon  enterprises,  each  within  the  limits 
of  his  ability  and  perspective.  The 
behaviors  of  individuals  and  groups 
are  being  tested  by  their  effects  upcm 
daily  living.  The  decisions  of  today 
are  being  examined  for  their  probable 
effects  upon  the  war  and  peace  efforts 
of  the  future.  But  underlying  all  be¬ 
havior  is  that  conscious,  all  pervasive, 
feeling  and  belief  that  the  democratic 
way  of  life  is  the  good  life.  It  can  be 
preserved  and  enriched  only  by  a  criti¬ 
cal  study  of  present  experiences  in  re¬ 
lation  to  future  consequences. 

This  struggle  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  manage  the  present  situation 
constitutes  the  experience  curriculum 
with  all  of  its  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  It  is  not  new.  Education  bas¬ 
ed  upon  experience  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  people  is  as  old  as  homo  sap¬ 
iens,  is  as  universal  as  people.  It 
has  a  long  but  a  minority  list  of  advo¬ 
cates  for  basic  education  from  Socrates 
to  John  Dewey  It  is  the  curriculum 
which  helps  people  meet  intelligently 
the  crises  of  living  brought  on  by  less 
democratic  programs  of  education. 
The  lasting  effects  of  this  whole  great 
struggle  will  be  found  in  the  extent 
and  the  rapidity  by  which  school  peo¬ 
ple  make  vital  experiences  the  basic 
program  of  education  for  chidren, 
youth  and  adults. 

2.  The  present  crisis  is  giving  us 
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a  new  conception  of  the  scope  and  se¬ 
quence  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  as 
broad  as  living  itself.  It  takes  place 
whenever  and  wherever  people  find  and 
study  their  needs.  The  curriculum  is 
no  longer  confined  to  schools,  to  books, 
to  the  past  heritage,  to  artificial  prob¬ 
lems,  to  academic  ends.  It  goes  on 
in  the  country,  in  the  factory,  at  the 
church,  on  the  street,  in  the  home,  at 
the  day  nursery.  Teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  learning  about  their  local 
communities  through  direct  participa¬ 
tion  in  activities  necessary  to  solving 
their  common  needs.  Parents,  tax¬ 
payers,  laymen,  in  general,  are  coming 
to  know  teachers,  children,  school  offi¬ 
cials  in  many  shoulder  to  shoulder  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  they  have  never  before 
been  engaged.  The  breakdown  of  sub¬ 
jects  appears  everywhere.  The  old 
reading,  the  traditional  mathematics, 
the  convential  history,  the  usual  geo¬ 
graphy,  the  past  home  economics  do 
not  suffice.  The  vividness,  richness, 
variety  importance  of  the  newer  ac¬ 
tivities  is  rapidly  pushing  the  mater¬ 
ials  of  the  old  curriculum  into  the  dis¬ 
card.  The  sequence  of  activities  is 
the  life  sequence  of  experiences.  The 
new  problems,  the  crucial  situations, 
the  frontier  difficulties  are  selected  out 
of  the  rapid  movement  of  individual 
and  group  experiences.  People  every¬ 
where,  in  the  Americas  and  over  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  committed  to 
such  on-the-spot  or  near-the  exp)erience 
planning.  Reliance  upon  less  realistic 
problems  and  sequences  gave  us  our 
Pearl  Harbor.  Making  a  new  se¬ 
quence  within  the  experiential  situa¬ 
tion  gave  us  the  groundwork  for  the 
North  African  campaign.  A  new  con¬ 
ception  of  scope  and  sequence  for  life 
and  education  is  in  the  making. 

It  will  be  difficult  in  the  future  to 


reduce  the  scope  and  sequence  of  the 
curriculum  to  its  old  limits.  Youth 
who  are  now  sharing  with  adults  the 
responsibilities  of  maintaining  the 
democratic  way  of  life  will  want  to 
continue  such  relationship  after  the 
peace.  Children  w’ho  are  now  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  will  expect  to  find  in 
secondary  schools  the  zest,  creativeness, 
security  which  comes  from  dealing 
with  their  own  problems  of  living  effec¬ 
tively.  The  liberal  arts  college  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  liberal, 
for  the  war  w’ill  all  but  remove  its  tra¬ 
ditional  practices.  Teachers  will  not 
want  to  return  to  the  cloistered  halls  of 
academic  institutions  to  accumulate 
“professional”  credits.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  present  situation  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  area  and  depth  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  are  limited  only  by  the  attitudes 
and  vision  of  educators. 

3.  The  American  people  are  using 
in  the  present  crisis  a  new  conception, 
a  non-school  conception  of  learning. 
They  see  that  drive  is  generated 
through  working  on  basic  needs.  Co¬ 
operative  action  raises  morale  in  both 
military  and  civilian  life.  Effects  of 
learning  are  tested  in  behavior  in  new 
situations,  not  in  academic  knowledge. 
The  end  to  be  achieved  is  a  general 
feeling  of  equality  and  security,  rath¬ 
er  than  specific  knowledges.  Plan¬ 
ning  for  the  present  and  future  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  managing  the 
total  experience.  The  true  relation  of 
the  past  to  the  present  and  future  is 
being  daily  revealed,  both  in  military 
and  civil  life.  The  myth  of  race  is 
being  exploded,  although  there  are 
still  too  many  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  potential  capacities  of  certain 
groups.  Perhaps  greatest  of  all  val¬ 
ues,  the  American  people  are  learning 
that  there  is  no  correct  answer  to  a 
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dynamic  experience.  There  is  only  a 
best  operational  judgment  based  upon 
critical  thinking.  There  is  no  text¬ 
book  which  gives  unrealistic  limits  to 
the  problem  and  the  correct  answ^er  in 
the  appendix. 

This  way  of  learning  has  always 
been  the  process  by  w'hich  man  has  sur¬ 
vived  crises  in  his  experiences.  He 
has  never  been  able  to  turn  to  the  past 
for  his  answers,  but  has  created  a  new 
response  in  the  new  situation.  Where 
emergency  has  past,  the  traditional 
forces  have  brought  the  old  authorita¬ 
rian  school-book  learning  back  into  use. 
Power  control  over  individuals,  con¬ 
ditioned-response  human  relationships, 
compromise  solutions  to  needs,  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  minority  groups  have  re- 
turntnl  to  favor.  Nevertheless,  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  present  more 
realistic  process  of  learning  can  be 
capitalized  for  the  improvement  of  ed¬ 
ucation  in  schools,  if  educators  can 
give  leadership  to  the  present  move¬ 
ment 

4.  The  American  people  are  chang¬ 
ing  their  old  conception  of  what  is  de¬ 
sirable  education.  They  are  coming 
to  see  that  the  process  of  learning  de¬ 
termines  to  a  great  extent  the  quality 
of  achievement.  Many  men  with 
years  of  schooling  are  unable  to  read 
well  enough  to  perform  normal  Army 
activities.  High  school  students  learn 
how  to  prove  geometric  theorems  but 
are  unable  to  apply  such  knowledge  in 
practical  situations.  Adults  with  years 
of  study  of  geography  still  think  that 
the  shortest  distance  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Chungking  is  via  Honolulu. 
Drafted  men  with  years  of  study  of 
United  States  History  have  little  con¬ 
ception  of  the  meaning  of  American 
democracy.  Army  and  Navy  officials 
are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the 


academic  curriculum  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  gives  little  direct  prepara¬ 
tion  for  efficient  war  service.  The 
effects  of  early  damage  to  personali¬ 
ties  are  beginning  to  appear  among 
draftees.  Psychiatrists  are  increas¬ 
ingly  in  demand  for  war  and  civilian 
service.  Persons  in  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  total  war  effort  frequently 
show  little  creative  ability  in  their  new 
situations.  The  lack  of  social  intelli¬ 
gence  and  constructive  leadership  on 
the  scale  necessary  to  win  the  war  and 
the  peace  is  all  too  apparent.  These 
and  many  other  opportunities  to  judge 
the  functional  value  of  the  educational 
system  are  offered  lay  citizens.  Their 
reactions  against  formal  education  are 
encouraging  to  faivsighted  educators. 

5.  The  present  crisis  offers  unlim¬ 
ited  opportunities  to  improve  teacher 
education.  The  importance  of  the 
teacher  in  the  education  of  his  pupils 
cannot  be  overestimated.  He  sets  the 
psychological  field  within  which  the 
children  live  and  learn.  The  war  is 
pulling  him  out  of  his  subject,  his 
classroom,  his  school  building  into  the 
wider  community  life  w’here  he  can  ob¬ 
serve  people  studying  experiences  by 
actual  participation  and  can  check  the 
functional  value  of  school  education  by 
the  use  which  people  can  make  of  it. 
He  can  see  how  the  struggle  to  satisfy 
needs  releases  unknown  capacity  of 
familiar  individuals.  He  can  judge 
better  the  low  quality  of  his  own  prep¬ 
aration  for  teaching  which  held  little 
regard  for  developing  human  material 
or  for  the  relationship  of  his  subject 
to  the  satisfaction  of  pupil  needs. 
Surely  he  will  aid  his  old  college  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  curriculum 
of  the  future,  not  of  the  past.  And  he 
will  count  as  treasures  the  hours  spent 
in  wider  social  service  for  their  enrich- 
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ment  of  his  personal  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  living.  The  hand  of  tradi¬ 
tion  has  too  long  dominated  teacher 
education  institutions.  Now  is  their 
opportunity  of  a  human  lifetime  to 
contribute  to  educational  progress. 

The  Negative  Values 

Any  situation  like  the  present  crisis 
carries  great  opportunities  for  teacher 
improvement,  but  it  is  also  charged 
with  many  possibilities  for  negative 
values.  Sometimes  the  efforts  of  a 
group  or  the  vision  of  a  few  people 
turn  conditions  into  favorable  or  detri¬ 
mental  directions.  The  possible 
strengths  in  the  total  war  effort  as  out¬ 
lined  above  may  become  negative  val¬ 
ues  if  leadership  is  lacking,  or  present 
but  silent  at  crucial  moments  in  the 
next  few  years.  Some  of  these  nega¬ 
tive  pitfalls  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

1.  There  is  a  possibility  that  au¬ 
thoritarian  controls  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  the  war  effort  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  years  of  the  peace. 
Many  people  do  not  see  in  the  present 
situation  the  operation  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  described  above.  They 
see  the  triumph  of  authoritarianism 
controls  in  organizing  the  country 
quickly  and  effectively  for  total  war. 
They  do  not  interpret  the  election  of 
November  2,  1942  as  an  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  with  inefficiency  on  the  war  and 
home  fronts.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  vision  of  the  people  seems  to  be 
clearer  than  their  duly  constituted  offi¬ 
cials,  the  authoritarian  regimentation 
of  life  will  go  on.  Pressure  upon  lo¬ 
cal  groups  from  the  central  government 
will  be  felt  in  the  hmne,  in  the  school, 
in  the  department  store,  at  the  grocery, 
on  the  pay  check,  in  the  freedom  of 
travel.  Pressure  groups  will  try  to 


remake  the  schools  curriculum  in  the 
light  of  their  vested  interests  under 
the  cloak  of  promoting  the  war  effort 
Children  will  be  exploited  instead 
of  educated  through  work.  The  glam¬ 
our  of  the  Victory  Corps  with  its  high 
official  backing  and  colorful  insignia 
will  weight  the  values  of  pupils  and 
may  even  warp  the  judgment  of  its  pro¬ 
motors.  The  drafting  of  man  and  wo¬ 
man  power  will  leave  many  children 
with  keys  around  their  necks  in  an  un¬ 
responsive  home  life.  The  emotional 
disturbances  of  parents  will  make  the 
education  of  their  children  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  emphasis  upon  vocational 
education  may  far  outrun  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  post-war  period.  Amid  the 
confusion  which  will  inevitably  arise 
among  these  many  and  far-reaching 
changes,  reactionaries  by  subtle  propa¬ 
ganda  will  attempt  to  influence  the 
public  and  school  officials  into  believ¬ 
ing  that  authoritarian  controls  are  the 
safe  and  sure  way  to  bring  stability 
out  of  the  confusion  which  these  very 
controls  created.  And  school  officials 
may  become  so  distraught  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  pressures,  near  and  far,  that 
they  will  accept  authority  as  the  way 
out  of  a  situation  in  which  they  have 
been  unprepared  to  think  intelligently. 
If  this  be  true,  the  opportunity  of  the 
schools  to  promote  the  war  effort  and 
to  educate  present  elementary  school 
children  to  demand  and  carry  out  a 
reasonable,  just,  and  humane  peace 
may  be  forever  lost. 

2.  The  present  breakdown  in  home 
and  family  life  may  affect  both  in  the 
present  and  future  the  quality  of  the 
education  which  the  school  can  offer 
children.  The  nomadic,  unsettled, 
trailer-camp  type  of  home  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Inability  of  management 
to  utilize  labor  available  in  the  commu- 
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nities  where  new  defense  industries 
are  located  has  caused  movement  of 
populations  without  regard  to  suitable 
housing  facilities.  The  freezing  of 
individuals  to  essential  jobs  has  come 
too  late  to  prevent  labor  movement  for 
higher  wages.  The  inevitable  scarcity 
of  consumer  goods  will  make  a  balanc¬ 
ed  diet  for  children  and  adults  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  persons  not  edu¬ 
cated  in  food  values  The  unescapable 
readjustments  after  the  war  will  place 
many  families  upon  a  subsistence  lev¬ 
el  even  with  government  subsidies. 
All  of  these  conditions  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  will  so  destroy  the  psychological 
and  educational  values  of  sound  home 
life  that  the  nomadic  family  may  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  great  after  effects  of 
the  present  struggle  for  security  in  the 
good  life  for  everyone.  Since  the  home 
and  the  school  are  primary  social  in¬ 
stitutions  cooperating  in  a  common 
cause,  the  breakdown  of  the  former 
will  surely  affect  deeply  the  latter. 
And  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  schools  may  be  so  controlled  by 
traditionalists  as  not  to  adapt  quickly 
and  effectively  to  the  changing  needs 
of  children.  For  the  great  wealth  of 
America  is  in  its  children.  In  their 
education  lies  the  hope  of  a  better 
world  in  the  future. 

3.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  school  children  themselves 
may  lose  faith  in  the  ability  of  educa¬ 
tors  to  adapt  the  schools  to  their  needs. 
Already  there  are  evidences  to  this  end. 
The  power  pressure  groups,  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian,  which  are  trying  to 
remake  the  curriculum  are  indications 
of  the  breakdown  of  confidence.  Such 
groups  are  like  the  mountain  lion  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trail  of  a  lost  and  famished 
calf  to  strike  the  moment  he  falters  or 
falls.  Children  are  restless  under  the 


many  new  demands  with  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  old  requirements.  They  can¬ 
not  incorporate  the  new  and  more  vit¬ 
al  activities  into  the  curriculum.  Many 
educators  will  not  accept  them  as  of 
equal  potential  value  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  subject  matter.  The  cynicism 
of  youth  is  freely  expressed.  The 
struggle  of  liberal  arts  colleges  to  pre¬ 
serve  tradition  in  the  midst  of  change 
is  a  topic  for  comment  in  the  press. 
The  basis  for  lack  of  confidence  in 
conventional  educational  programs  is 
more  widespread  than  ever  before. 
Yet  a  long-time  educational  policy 
cannot  be  made  intelligently,  by  pres¬ 
sures,  malignant  or  benign.  It  de¬ 
mands  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
public,  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils 
under  the  best  available  educational 
leadership.  It  is  a  professional  not 
a  lay  job. 

In  summary,  the  total  struggle  to 
win  a  war  will  affect  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  favorably  or  unfavorably  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  educators 
to  give  leadership  and  direction  to  the 
many  pressures  upon  parents,  children, 
youth,  and  teachers.  Leadership  means 
aiding  people  to  discover  fruitful  ways 
of  studying  their  present  needs.  It 
also  means  willingness  to  incorporate 
the  results  of  such  study  into  the  school 
curriculum  regardless  of  the  effect  up¬ 
on  prior  practices.  Qualitative  living  is 
the  sure  basis  for  qualitative  education. 
People  learn  what  they  live  and  live 
what  they  learn.  The  present  situa¬ 
tion  offers  unlimited  possibilities  to 
improve  living  in  and  through  the 
schools.  To  help  children  achieve  this 
better  living  is  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  which  educators  can  make  to  win¬ 
ning  the  war  and  toward  assuring  a 
democratic  peace. 


The  Good  School  for  the 

Young  Child  in  Wartime 

By  HOWARD  LANE 


JOHNNY  was  seven  years  old  last 
week.  He  is  an  active,  charming 
little  boy  nibbling  eagerly  of  every 
morsel  of  life  his  pressing  curiosity 
discovers.  The  only  world  he  knows 
is  a  world  at  war.  During  all  his 
past  awareness  radio,  headlines,  con¬ 
versation  of  grown-ups  have  emphasiz¬ 
ed  the  need  of  killing  other  people. 
He  hates  Japs  and  Germans,  makes 
jokes  about  Mussolini.  In  his  play  he 
murders  with  tommy-guns,  torpedoes 
great  ships  with  roaring  FT  boats, 
bombs  and  strafes  the  despised  enemy 
with  “air-cobras.” 

In  another  fourteen  years  Johnny 
will  vote,  shortly  he  might  become  a 
congressman.  What  kind  of  world 
will  he  want  ?  To  grow  up  in  hatred, 
suspicion,  dread  and  terror  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  vindictive,  suspicious,  anxious, 
terrified  adult.  Can  children  thus 
reared  build  and  maintain  the  just, 
orderly  and  peaceful  world  for  which 
we  profess  to  fight  ?  Unless  the  school 
takes  vigorous  counter  measures  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  war  are  not  worth  the 
fighting.  The  world  will  again  be  run 
Ji  J*  ^ 
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by  the  emotions  of  small,  selfish,  em¬ 
bittered,  fearful  men.  We  must  some¬ 
how  keep  life  good  for  our  children, 
even  during  wartime. 

Stifling  the  impulse  to  set  forth  a 
treatise  on  the  good  school  for  young 
children  any  time,  I  shall  face  in  prac¬ 
tical  terms  some  of  the  questions  com¬ 
monly  raised  of  late  by  teachers  of 
young  children  and  their  parents. 
Through  these  answers  may  appear  a 
few  of  the  principles  of  maintaining 
good  schools,  but  we  shall  look  pri¬ 
marily  to  problems  raised  by  the  war. 

Is  not  the  good  wartime  school  for 
children  the  same  as  the  good  peace¬ 
time  school? 

No!  In  peacetime  we  believe  that 
rich  daily  living  in  terms  of  the  culture 
about  them  is  the  best  possible  educa¬ 
tion  for  children.  During  war  the 
school  must  compensate  for  the  world’s 
abandonment  of  good  living  and  for 
dislocations  in  the  normal  life  of  homes 
and  communities.  While  the  grown¬ 
ups  around  him  are  preoccupied  with 
the  problems  of  survival  and  with  kill¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  children  must  live  in 
security,  friendship,  kindness,  and  cul¬ 
tural  richness  which  supply  the  nutri¬ 
ments  upon  which  strong,  generous, 
kind  men  grow.  Periods  of  cultural 
deprivation  cannot  be  made  up.  We 
can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
fact  that  personality,  attitudes  toward 
self  and  others  are  quite  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  close  of  the  elementary 
school  years. 
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One  of  the  major  cultural  disloca¬ 
tions  of  wartime  is  the  absence  of  men 
from  the  daily  lives  of  the  children. 
Fathers,  brothers,  playground  super¬ 
visors,  neighborhood  heroes  have  gone 
away  or  are  very  busy.  The  element¬ 
ary  schools  are  rapidly  losing  the  few 
male  teachers  they  had  gained  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  school  must  or¬ 
ganize  to  meet  the  need  of  children  for 
adult  male  companionship.  Princi¬ 
pals  can  be  more  actively  friendly, 
older  boys  can  play  and  work  with 
younger  children.  I  glow  yet  with 
pleasure  in  the  memory  of  the  big-man 
hero  of  my  fourth-gradehood.  He  was 
the  16-year-old  center  on  the  second 
string  football  team  of  the  village  high 
school.  Oh,  happy  hours  when  Chuck 
shared  with  us  his  vast  store  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  gave  us  a  pat  on  the  back. 

In  many  communities  mothers  have 
gone  to  work.  Children  are  left  at 
home  to  prepare  for  school  and  pre¬ 
pare  their  own  meals  and  do  the  house¬ 
keeping.  Hours  of  work  for  parents 
are  more  out  of  keeping  with  school 
hours.  Sleep  and  meal  habits  are  dis¬ 
rupted.  Schools  during  wartime  must 
be  open  longer,  provide  a  wider  range 
of  worthwhile  activity  for  the  children, 
make  provision  for  individual  differ^ 
ences  in  time  of  arriving  at  school,  and 
leaving  school.  Meals  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  served  where  they  are  need¬ 
ed.  Facilities  for  personal  care — ^bath¬ 
ing,  cleaning  and  repairing  clothing, 
even  sleep  are  needed  for  many  chil¬ 
dren. 

Does  wartime  offer  unt/jue  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  schools? 

At  last  the  school  can  lead  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  worthwhile  necessary  work. 
We  now  have  urgent  needs,  and  they 
will  increase  in  number  and  extent, 
that  children  may  meet.  The  results 


of  the  nation-wide  scrap  drive  was  a 
great  achievement.  Happy  were  those 
children  who  gathered  quantities  of 
materials  badly  needed.  They  were 
doing  work  that  needed  to  be  done. 
A  word  of  caution :  we  must  be  wary  of 
busy-work,  mere  fluttering  to  make 
children  believe  falsely  that  they  are 
helpful. 

Many  community  services, — ^play¬ 
grounds,  maintenance  of  public  ga]> 
dens  and  parks,  traffic-management  and 
patrols  —  are  suffering  from  loss  of 
workers  and  diversion  of  public  funds. 
Much  of  the  labor  of  these  enterprizes 
can  be  done  by  youngsters  under  com¬ 
petent  supervision.  Long  have  I  believ¬ 
ed  that  school  housekeeping  should  be 
done  by  children  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  competent.  Now  this  is  possible 
and  will  be  approved  by  a  mobilized 
public.  Its  value  will  be  seen,  it  will 
remain. 

For  long  schools  have  needed  to  deal 
more  in  contemporary  materials  to 
resolve  immediate  pressing  problems. 
We  teachers  find  that  children  are 
likely  to  know  more  of  planes  and 
tanks  and  remote  islands,  now  signifi¬ 
cant,  than  we  know  with  our  old  know¬ 
ledge.  During  the  emergency  commu¬ 
nities  should  expect  the  school  to  be  a 
resource  of  information  and  counsel 
on  problems  of  rationing,  nutrition, 
civilian  defense,  employment  services. 
The  school  can  now  fulfill  its  proper 
peacetime  function  of  being  a  really 
significant  source  of  information  for 
the  public.  Files  of  public  bulletins 
and  pronouncements  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  school,  by  the  children 
effectively  organized  and  supervised. 
Bulletins  should  be  prepared  at  school 
and  sent  to  all  of  the  homes.  Most 
Americans  live  relatively  close  to  an 
elementary  school.  The  school  must 
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aeize  this  opportunity  to  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  center  of  community  concerns. 

At  this  point  I  would  make  a  con¬ 
crete  suggestion  for  new  activity.  Let 
us  have  nursery  schools  where  ever 
they  are  needed  in  elementary  schools. 
In  all  mobilized  areas  many  small  chil¬ 
dren  need  day  time  care.  I.«ong  have 
we  known  that  school  should  begin  at 
two.  All  parents  recognize  the  need 
of  every  child  for  a  little  brother  or 
sister.  Homes  can’t  provide  that  need 
for  all;  indeed,  American  homes  now 
supply  it  for  few  more  than  half  the 
children.  Among  our  older  boys  and 
girls  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  time,  ener¬ 
gy',  fineness  and  understanding  that 
could  supply  most  of  the  personnel 
needs  in  providing  for  our  day-shift 
orphans.  Certainly  during  a  man¬ 
power  shortage  it  is  poor  social  sense 
to  provide  one  adult  to  care  for  each 
young  child.  Too  many  administra¬ 
tors  are  saying,  “The  Nursery  School 
isn’t  our  problem.”  In  the  peace,  for 
which  we  hope,  we  shall  have  nursery 
schools.  Does  the  school  want  them 
under  its  auspices,  or  will  it  muff  this 
opportunity  as  it  has  done  with  recre¬ 
ation  and  adult  education  ?  Federal 
funds  are  now  available  for  support¬ 
ing  nursery  schools  where  they  are 
needed  as  a  result  of  defense  and  mili¬ 
tary  activity.  The  school  has  no  va¬ 
lid  excuse  for  failure  to  meet  the  need. 

How  can  we  make  children  secure  in 
the  midst  of  threat  of  war  and  casual¬ 
ties  to  come? 

Each  one  of  us  must  have  a  refuge 
of  stability.  There  must  be  some  de¬ 
pendable  constancy  to  which  we  can 
turn  our  faith.  The  school  must  sup¬ 
ply  this  dependability  for  many  chil¬ 
dren.  Fathers  are  exposed  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  war ;  mothers  are  anxious,  gen¬ 
uinely  distraught.  Teachers  must 


maintain  a  calm  security,  must  satisfy 
the  children’s  basic  needs.  In  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  “blitz”  and  evacua¬ 
tions  England  found  the  best  security 
for  children  to  be  in  teaching  them  to 
find  and  follow  the  teacher  in  all  emer¬ 
gencies. 

Children  seem  to  view  war  much 
more  realistically  than  do  adults.  My 
yongsters  looked  upon  our  entry  into 
war  as  meaning  that  Daddy  would  be 
killed,  their  house  bombed.  It  seemed 
wise  to  assure  them  that  such  events 
were  most  unlikely,  though  somewhat 
possible.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
emotional  effects  of  widespread  prep¬ 
arations  for  meeting  air-raids.  To 
a  child  preparation  means  impending 
action.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  exten¬ 
sive  air-raid  drills  and  obvious  pre¬ 
cautions  in  communities  very  unlikely 
to  experience  raids.  It  would  seem 
better  to  have  careful  plans  as  to  what 
each  teacher  would  do  with  children 
under  her  care  in  an  emergency. 
However,  children  must  do  something 
about  their  concerns.  To  be  worried 
about  danger  and  have  no  resources 
for  meeting  it  is  intolerable.  I  like 
to  impress  upon  children  the  concept 
of  probability  in  facing  the  dangers 
of  the  war. 

How  can  we  promote  drives  and 
campaigns  among  the  children  in  a 
manner  that  will  accomplish  their  pur¬ 
poses  and  he  good  for  the  children? 

In  facing  this  problem  teachers  must 
mobilize  courage  and  clear  vision.  In 
the  exuberances  of  war,  men  of  high 
purpose  and  short  sense  often  seek  to 
impose  their  enthusiasms  upon  the 
school  and  to  carrv’  the  method  of  busi¬ 
ness  promotion  into  the  schools.  One 
rule:  Avoid  without  exception  the  use 
of  competition  in  promoting  valuable 
work  among  the  children.  Collect 
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scrap,  buy  stamps  for  the  real  reasons, 
not  to  win  banners.  Schools  that  set 
up  cooperative  enterprizes,  rather  than 
competitive  ones,  gather  more  scrap, 
everyone  is  happy  with  the  results; 
the  children  have  practiced  methods 
greatly  needed  by  this  sick  world.  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  motivating 
stamp-sales  at  school.  Uncle  Sam  does 
not  want  money  which  should  be  spent 
for  milk  and  bread  nor  does  he  want 
pilfered  dimes  and  quarters.  The 
school  can  provide  opportunity  for 
children  to  buy  stamps  in  a  dignified, 
unostentatious  manner.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  might  examine  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  ethics  of  promoting  the  sale 
of  bonds  by  auctioning  kisses  of  pro¬ 
fessional  glamour  girls.  A  people  that 
buys  its  kisses  lives  meanly  at  best. 
Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
any  goods  of  life  are  economic  privi¬ 
leges.  Wire  your  congressman ! 

WfuU  are  we  to  do  about  the  chil¬ 
dren  playing  war,  drawing  pictures 
of  the  horrors  of  war? 

The  Japs  and  Germans  so  merci¬ 
lessly  slain  on  playgrounds  and  in  the 
arts  are  the  savage  Indians  and  train 
robbers  of  our  childhood.  The  thoughts 
of  the  children  are  not  those  we  as¬ 
cribe  to  them.  Probably  there  is 
some  validity  in  the  concept  of  cathar¬ 
sis;  the  child  is  doing  something  about 
his  concerns.  Certainly  it  does  no 
good  to  forbid  such  activities.  Their 
harm  is  in  the  great  restriction  of  ac¬ 
tivity  resulting  from  constant  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  them.  We  must  help 
children  find  many  more  interesting, 
adventuresome  things  to  do.  One  of 
the  major  lacks  of  modem  civilization 
is  the  near  absence  of  opportunity  for 
children  to  experience  genuine  and 
reasonably  safe  adventure.  We  can 
do  much  to  extend  the  range  of  zestful 


experience  beyond  the  symbolic  an¬ 
nihilation  of  fellow  human  beings. 

How  shall  we  answer  childens  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  causes  of  this  warf 

We  must  be  honest  on  the  level  of 
children’s  understanding.  They,  no 
more  than  we,  must  be  allowed  to  view 
the  war  simply  as  the  diabolic  behav¬ 
ior  of  bad  men.  They  must  learn  of 
overcrowding  of  Japan.  The  older 
ones  can  understand  that  in  1918  Ger¬ 
many  was  handed  a  bill  for  more  mon¬ 
ey  than  existed  in  all  the  world,  and 
other  nations  erected  trade  barriers 
making  payment  in  goods  unwelcome. 
They  can  know  and  be  concerned  about 
the  poverty  of  the  masses  of  the  world, 
particularly  among  the  colored  races 
upon  whom  our  ultimate  survival  obvi¬ 
ously  depends.  Furthermore  they  can 
see  that  widespread  poverty  now  re¬ 
sults  from  lack  of  sense  and  character 
rather  than  from  lack  of  goods.  They 
can  see  that  for  most  of  the  people  of 
the  western  world  Democracy  has  been 
a  pious  wish,  a  set  of  mles  of  fair  play 
in  the  mad  race  for  advantage  rather 
than  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  every  man  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  common  cooperation  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  modem  industry  for 
all  mankind.  Certainly  now  the  school 
can  erase  the  anti-democracy  of  its 
practice,  and  teach  by  deed  as  well  as 
by  word  its  belief  in  the  worth  of  every 
child  and  his  right  to  live  in  dignity 
and  happiness  regardless  of  his  family 
background  and  I  Q. 

With  the  children  we  must  view 
realistically  our  recent  political  fail¬ 
ures.  Neither  as  individuals  nor  as  a 
nation  were  we  willing  to  give  up  our 
silk  stockings  nor  our  baubles  for 
which  we  paid  the  iron  and  oil  now 
snuffing  out  the  lives  of  our  young 
men.  We  didn’t  dare  stop  Mussolini’s 
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wasting  of  Ethiopia  nor  lend  our  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Spanish  people  in  their 
attempt  to  preserve  their  opportunity 
to  make  Democracy  work.  They  might 
understand  that  Poland  sought  allies 
to  stop  the  march  of  Hitler  as  he  re¬ 
occupied  the  Rhineland,  and  could  find 
none  who  cared  to  take  the  trouble. 

This  is  not  to  make  our  present 
struggle  any  less  vigorous.  Through 
past  mistakes  we  have  helped  bring  the 
world  again  to  war.  America  has  to 
face  a  peculiar  responsibility  in  her 
failure  to  carry  through  to  a  good 
peace  in  1918  and  after. 

It  seems  fair  and  true  now  to  say 
that  we  could  not  alone  have  avoided 
war.  We  are  at  war.  The  enemy 
seeks  to  destroy  our  men  and  our  ships. 
Competent  observers  insist  that  he 
seeks  to  conquer  us  for  his  own  grati¬ 
fications.  We  can  not  allow  him  to 
prevail,  but  we  shall  study  the  causes 
of  war,  that  we  shall  not  indulge  in 
them  again. 

Can  the  school  prepare  children  for 
the  peace? 

Yes  I  In  the  potential  character  of 
children  now  in  school  we  have  the  po¬ 
tential  assurance  of  a  just,  orderly, 
peaceful  world.  Our  schools  must  be 
operated  with  that  central  purpose 
ever  before  us.  I  presume  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  that  follow  to  suggest  some 
goals  in  human  character  and  in  social 
procedure  that  seem  essential  for  win¬ 
ning  and  maintaining  the  peace. 

Our  children  must  acquire  depend¬ 
able  values  that  may  be  attained  and 
secured  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
What  things  make  life  good?  Our 
answers  give  us  goals  for  the  educa¬ 
tion.  Certainly  we  seek  health  and 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  for  secur¬ 
ing  it.  We  shall  not  belabor  here  the 


world’s  condition  in  terms  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  sun¬ 
shine,  exercise.  The  school  must  cher¬ 
ish  healthful  conditions,  make  its  own 
necessary  provisions  for  the  utmost 
use  of  its  resources  for  healthful  liv¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  in  the  emergency  of  war 
we  shall  see  how  silly  it  is  to  sit  in 
stuffy  dark  rooms  in  wnnter  time  learn¬ 
ing  lessons  about  the  need  for  exercise 
in  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

However,  we  should  be  more  than 
healthy  creatures.  All  civilization  is 
the  achievement  beyond  the  creature 
level.  More  than  my  allotted  space 
could  well  be  devoted  to  the  values 
men  commonly  seek.  All  humans  live 
for  gratification.  What  things  grati¬ 
fy?  Friendships,  affection,  self-re¬ 
spect,  significance  in  groups  of  per¬ 
sons,  creative  work,  play,  contact  with 
and  influence  upon  nature,  religion. 
The  circumstances  and  procedures  of 
schools  must  be  constantly  evaluated 
in  terms  of  these  gratifications.  Does 
the  school  foster  friendship?  Does  it 
enhance  the  self-respect  of  every  child  ? 
Through  school  does  every  child  find 
the  significance  he  seeks  among  others  ? 
Significance  does  not  imply  the  fact 
of  excelling.  The  schools  must  give 
up  the  concept  of  excellence  for  one  of 
adequacy.  Does  every  child  in  school 
have  opportunity  for  finding  his  way 
to  creative,  concrete  achievement  ? 
Hobbies,  the  arts  become  more  than 
ever  essential  in  wartime.  They  must 
be  seen  as  supplying  an  eternal  good. 

Children  must  learn  the  lesson  in 
which  we  have  failed,  to  judge  the 
worth  of  all  human  institutions  and 
procedures  in  terms  of  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  human  gratification.  They 
must  expect  their  institutions  to 
change.  Change  is  a  law  of  life  for 
institutions  as  well  as  for  individuals. 
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A  peaceful  world  must  cherish  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  labor.  Outside 
fertile,  tropical  r^ions,  work  is  re¬ 
quired  to  live  at  all.  To  live  in  great 
numbers  in  small  areas  occupying  cute 
houses,  eating  varied  foods,  wearing 
stylish  clothes,  enjoying  myriad  forms 
of  entertainment  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  labor.  Unless  we  believe 
in  slavery  we  must  do  our  share  of  the 
work.  Democracy  must  insist  that 
every  person  shall  carry  his  own  eco¬ 
nomic  weight.  It  must  regard  idle¬ 
ness  to  be  the  major  wickedness. 
Schools  must  operate  in  accord  with 
this  principle.  But  the  work  of  the 
school  must  be  worth  doing,  it  must 
require  group  endeavor,  its  results 
must  be  desired  by  the  children. 

Most  of  the  labor  of  the  modem 
world  is  done  through  cooperation. 
No  man  can  build  a  plane  alcme,  nor 
operate  an  automat  regardless  of 
others.  Working  together  to  make  life 
good  for  each  is  the  basic  method  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  basic  method  of 
education  in  democracy. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  peace  we  can 
never  again  indulge  in  the  character¬ 
istic  group  egotisms  of  the  past.  The 
school  must  give  up  all  procedures  that 
encourage  them  among  children.  The 
world  is  now  too  crowded  to  accommo¬ 
date  conflicting  groups.  No  ‘good’ 
person  will  ask,  when  judging  an¬ 
other,  “What  is  his  color,  his  religion, 
his  family?  What  school  did  he  at¬ 
tend  ?” — unless  the  item  is  relevant  to 
the  problem  at  hand.  Indeed  the  school 
must  seize  every  possible  situation  for 
innoculating  children  against  the  dan¬ 
gerous  viruses  of  racial,  regional,  re¬ 
ligious,  even  national  prejudices.  Loy¬ 
alty  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  must 
transcend  all  other  loyalties. 

The  test  of  a  tmly  democratic 


people  is  to  be  seen  in  its  attitude 
toward  government.  We,  not  they  or 
it,  is  the  appropriate  pronoun  for  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  cannot  be  learned  as  a 
verbalization.  *  It  must  be  the  spirit 
of  the  operation  of  the  school.  It  is 
dismal  to  see  children  shift  from  we 
to  they  as  they  grow  older  in  the 
school.  The  common  man  must  feel 
an  active  responsibility  for  electing 
competent  officials  and  expecting  them 
to  represent  him  responsibly.  School 
children  require  expanding  responsi¬ 
bility  for  managing  their  collective  af¬ 
fairs  through  types  of  government  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  circumstances.  A 
major  political  confusion  in  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  it  begins  in  schools,  is  the 
identification  of  honor  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  designating  public  servants. 
Election  to  office  is  delegation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  not  the  awarding  of  an 
honor.  I  am  disposed  to  urge  to  com¬ 
plete  discontinuance  of  honors  in 
schools.  Should  not  the  talents  of  an 
individual  be  assets  to  his  group  rather 
than  claims  to  distinction  from  it? 
“He  who  would  be  greatest  among 
you,  let  him  be  servant  of  all.” 

In  these  times  we  are  relearning  at 
great  price  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty.  Deep  in  our  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  feeling  that  government  is 
imposed  from  without,  as  by  the  kings. 
Hence  we  citizens  are  loath  to  press 
our  neighbor  for  obedience  to  law  as 
long  as  he  maintains  the  moral  code 
older  even  than  the  kings.  Passively 
we  watch  flagrant  betrayals  of  public 
trust,  we  turn  our  faces  as  children 
pay  dear  pennies  for  shoddy  goods, 
we  seek  to  fix  the  traffic  ticket  if  we 
have  access  to  privilege.  This  eternal 
vigilance  must  be  learned  by  doing. 

Can  we,  do  we  dare,  teach  a  new 
economics?  Can  our  children  learn 
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that  wealth  comes  only  from  labor  up¬ 
on  the  resources  of  the  earth  ?  Can 
they  see  the  tremendous  possibilities 
for  good  living  over  all  the  world 
through  the  use  of  science,  machines, 
industrial  methods,  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion,  instant  communication  ?  Can 
they  not  understand  that  in  the  mod¬ 
em  world  trading  must  be  one  hun¬ 
dred  percent  exchange,  that  every  good 
trade  must  be  of  advantage  to  all  par¬ 
ties  participating?  Can  they  not  see 
that  in  the  massiveness  of  modern  or¬ 
ganization  and  procedures,  unregu¬ 
lated  competition  for  markets,  pro¬ 
ducts  and  labor  leads  to  enslavement  ? 
The  study  of  resources  and  processes 
for  providing  for  the  needs  and  com¬ 
forts  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  is  de- 
mandetl  of  every  teacher  who  would 
have  peace.  A  daily  pint  of  milk  for 
every  Hottentot  is  not  too  much  to 
wish  for  nor  to  accomplish. 

Human  institutions  —  families, 
schools,  communities,  nations,  the 
world  —  are  made  up  of  individuals. 
They  can  not  transcend  in  character 
nor  intelligence  the  individuals  com¬ 
posing  them.  Wartime  prods  us  grim¬ 
ly  to  hasten  and  to  short-cut  if  pos¬ 
sible  the  development  of  intelligent, 
cooperative,  generous,  sympathetic  in¬ 
dividuals  that  the  next  generation  shall 
create  a  w’ar-proof  society. 

Questions  to  ask  ourselves  as  teach¬ 
ers  and  supervisors. 

Our  schools  are  good  in  wartime  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  reply  affirma¬ 
tively  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Has  the  school  made  recent 
changes  in  hours,  term,  activities,  in 


response  to  changed  conditions  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  community? 

2.  Is  school  a  friendly  place  ? 
Does  the  child  find  in  it  adult  as  well 
as  child  friends  with  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  friendliness  ? 

3.  Is  the  school  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility,  as  needed  for  complete  good 
living  for  all  children  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  ? 

4.  Does  the  school  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  children  to  be  genuinely 
helpful  in  the  war-effort?  Are  these 
so  managed  that  every  child  may  feel 
that  he  makes  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  and  that  he  maintains  complete 
dignity  ? 

5.  Does  each  child  look  upon  the 
school  and  a  teacher  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation  and  counsel,  a  refuge  and 
aid  in  time  of  emergency?  Are  the 
teachers  calm,  stable,  confident,  ac¬ 
tive? 

6.  Can  the  children  find  at  school 
a  ready  outlet  for  worries  and  per¬ 
plexities  and  help  in  resolving  them? 

7.  Do  the  children  grow  in  under¬ 
standing  the  basic  causes  of  this  war 
and  in  increased  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  for  working  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  maintain  order,  justice,  and 
peace  ? 

8.  Is  the  school  a  children’s  demo¬ 
cracy?  Can  they  learn  there  to  live 
by  cooperation  rather  than  by  compe¬ 
tition  and  rivalry?  Do  they  learn  to 
share  labor,  to  assume  a  fair  share  of 
the  group’s  work?  Is  the  well-being 
of  individual  members  of  the  group 
sought  through  intelligent  planning? 

9  Is  the  school  a  healthful,  com¬ 
fortable  place? 

10.  Is  it  fun  ? 


The  Curriculum  Movement 

Helps  High  School 

Face  Total  War 

By  HAROLD  SPEARS 


The  sudden  blow  at  America  on 
December  7,  1941,  found  the  av¬ 
erage  secondary  school  educator 
in  his  curriculum  laboratory,  engaged 
in  sorting  over  the  accumulation  from 
the  past.  For  the  decade  just  past  had 
already  gone  down  in  the  records  as 
the  one  of  most  intensive  curriculum 
reconstruction  in  the  high  school’s  en¬ 
tire  three  hundred  years.  A  good  per^ 
centage  of  the  schools  had  been  touched 
—  in  thought  if  not  yet  in  practice. 

Vested  interests  and  reactionaries 
in  the  educational  field  immediately 
heralded  the  coming  of  war  as  the  or¬ 
der  to  return  to  the  so-called  funda¬ 
mentals  and  as  the  end  of  curriculum 
experimentation.  In  some  sort  of 
disciplinary  relationship  they  loosely 
associated  the  rigors  of  war  with  the 
rigors  of  the  old-time  education,  and 
discredited  the  more  popular  concepts 
jt  j*  > 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Dr.  Speart  i9  a  well 
knntcH  author  of  book$  on  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  Formerly  he  was  director  of  cur¬ 
riculum  in  Ecansville,  Indiana.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  principal  of  the  Highland  Park 
High  School  in  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 
His  most  recent  contributions  have  been 
as  editor  of  the  19 iS  Yearbook  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Supervisors  and  Directors 
of  Instruction,  entitled  "Leadership  at 
Work,"  and  as  consultant  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  on  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps.  This  article  points 
out  promising  developments  in  the  high 
school  which  have  achieved  new  emphasis 
and  vitality  in  the  war  period. 


of  the  curriculum  movement  as  fanci¬ 
ful  pastimes  to  be  put  away  when 
there  was  work  to  be  done  such  as  win¬ 
ning  a  war. 

This  point  of  view  was  bolstered  by 
the  early  reports  from  the  induction 
centers,  that  the  new  draft  army  was 
not  proficient  in  mathematics,  that  it 
lacked  basic  education  in  the  sciences, 
and  that  a  surprising  number  of  these 
youth  were  downright  illiterate.  Of 
course,  we  were  not  told  that  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
one’s  own  name  in  the  1917  army,  the 
standard  of  literacy  for  some  in  this 
new  army  had  been  raised  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  at  third  or  fourth  grade 
level. 

Now  that  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  opening  of  war,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  26,000  public  high  schools  of  the 
country  have  revealed  a  remarkable  in¬ 
clination  to  swing  their  programs  over 
behind  an  all-out  war  effort.  Local 
ingenuity  has  been  teamed  with  sec¬ 
tional  and  national  leadership  to  pro¬ 
vide  curriculum  changes  that  balance 
immediate  war  needs  with  long-time 
educational  values,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  youth  has  brought  out  a  thousand 
and  one  ways  that  high  school  students 
can  aid  in  the  war  effort  while  yet  in 
school. 

How  much  does  the  war  program  of 
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the  high  school  represent  a  return  to 
so-called  fundamentals  and  how  much 
does  it  find  its  being  in  the  principles 
that  have  been  so  popular  during  the 
curriculum  movement  of  the  past  de¬ 
cade?  Now  that  a  year  has  passed 
since  we  entered  the  war,  we  are  able 
to  take  stock  of  the  impact  of  the  war 
upon  the  American  high  school,  and 
judge  accordingly  to  what  extent  the 
popular  curriculum  concepts  of  the 
past  decade  have  weathered  that  im¬ 
pact.  In  fact,  the  war  situation  has 
provided  a  better  evaluation  of  these 
educational  concepts  than  could  have 
been  supplied  by  any  evaluative  in¬ 
struments  yet  devised  by  educational 
research. 

It  must  first  be  recalled  that  the 
values  of  the  reconstruction  period  un¬ 
der  consideration  were  in  small  part 
curriculum  patterns  as  such,  but  for 
the  most  part  were  curriculum  con¬ 
cepts  and  educational  principles  that 
once  generally  accepted  would  enable 
the  local  school  to  work  within  its  own 
school  and  community  framework  in 
the  development  of  the  patterns  or 
techniques  that  might  implement  the 
point  of  view  accepted.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  many  schools  to  realize 
that  the  values  of  the  curriculum 
movement  were  not  the  trick  schemes 
and  pet  patterns.  In  fact,  perhaps 
some  of  the  schools  that  borrowed  cur¬ 
riculum  patterns  have  already  given 
them  up,  and  are  returning  in  the 
name  of  the  war  to  more  traditional 
practices,  wholly  unaware  that  the  out¬ 
ward  machinery  of  a  curriculum  to  be 
effective  has  to  be  founded  on  and  de¬ 
veloped  from  sound  educational  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  actually  felt  by  the 
teachers  and  the  administrators  of  the 
school. 

A  study  of  the  promising  wartime 


practices  of  the  high  schools  that  have 
moved  rapidly  toward  an  effective  war 
effort  reveals  sound  evidence  that  a 
large  share  of  these  practices  have 
their  roots  in  the  same  concepts  of 
schooling  that  were  emerging  from  the 
intensive  study  and  reorganization  of 
the  past  decade,  which  we  have  so  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  curriculum 
movement. 

In  presenting  in  the  remainder  of 
this  article  war  practices  of  the  schools 
in  relationship  to  the  newer  point  of 
view  of  secondary  education  that  has 
been  emerging  in  recent  years,  the 
writer  does  not  profess  to  have  covered 
fully  either  of  the  two.  The  point  of 
view  or  conception  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  that  came  out  of  the  past  decade 
is  broken  down  into  a  number  of  its 
features,  and  under  each  are  reviewed 
war  practices  or  policies  of  the  schools 
that  seem  to  bear  relationship  to  it. 
This  list  of  features  represents  no 
scholarly  sorting  of  principles,  con¬ 
cepts,  and  practices  But  taken  as  a 
whole  they  represent  some  of  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  values  that  not  only 
guided  the  curriculum  movement  but 
promise  to  remain  as  its  contribution 
to  the  schools.  They  may  not  have 
found  their  origin  in  the  movement, 
but  they  at  least  found  the  emphasis 
and  recognition  there  that  were  to  im¬ 
print  them  upon  the  American  second¬ 
ary  school. 

Concepts  that  Live  Through  the 
TFar  Effort 

1.  Education  is  a  matter  of  time 
and  place.  As  war  came,  the  easier 
course  for  the  secondary  school  would 
have  been  to  attempt  to  sidestep  real¬ 
ity  by  saying  that  its  biggest  service 
was  that  of  keeping  the  youth  busily 
engaged  on  an  unaltered  curriculum, 
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as  though  the  war  were  something  for 
their  elders  alone,  or  as  though  it  were 
a  cloak  that  could  be  shed  each  day  as 
they  entered  the  school  door  and  then 
donned  again  as  they  left.  This  com¬ 
placent  attitude  would  have  perpetu¬ 
ated  the  point  of  view  that  the  school 
rests  on  a  hill  quite  removed  from  the 
give-and-take  of  the  here-and-now  life 
of  the  community — that  its  obligation 
is  to  the  future  of  the  youth  at  hand 
rather  than  to  their  present  as  well. 

!Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
high  schools  by  and  large  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  shift  rapidly  to  a  war  pro¬ 
gram,  for  in  doing  so  they  have  repu¬ 
diated  the  old  school-on-a-hill  concept 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  education  is 
a  matter  of  time  and  place  Their  ac¬ 
tion  indicates  they  have  followed  the 
teachings  of  the  curriculum  reformist 
w’ho  has  been  saying  that  so  closely  is 
the  learner  tied  into  his  immediate  en¬ 
vironment,  learning  experiences  and 
methods  must  take  their  cue  from  the 
cultural  situation  immediately  at  hand. 
In  fact,  the  school’s  major  concern  is 
the  individual’s  maximum  adjustment 
to,  use  of,  and  interaction  with  that 
environment. 

Yes,  instead  of  drawing  its  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  around  it,  sitting  tight, 
and  attempting  to  ride  the  waves  of 
the  present  situation,  the  average  high 
school  has  responded  to  the  impact  of 
the  crisis,  has  even  gone  out  to  meet  it, 
and  is  altering  its  program  according¬ 
ly.  The  realism  of  the  seven  million 
youth  being  served  in  itself  has  tended 
to  force  this  action. 

A  few  of  the  indications  of  this  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  principle  of  a  flexible 
school,  a  school  respecting  time  and 
place,  are: 


1.  The  thousands  of  pre-flight  courses. 

2.  The  speed  up  in  physical  fitness 
programs. 

3.  The  response  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  request  for  instruction  in  these 
pre-induction  courses:  fundamentals  of 
electricity,  fundamentals  of  machines, 
fundamentals  of  radio  and  automotive 
mechanics. 

4.  The  addition  of  such  courses  as 
Red  Cross  home  nursing,  Red  Cross  nu¬ 
trition,  and  Red  Cross  first  aid. 

6.  The  ready  response  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  OflBce  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  make  the  school’s  war  effort  a 
part  of  the  national  effort  by  enlisting 
in  the  High  School  Victory  Corps. 

6.  The  shifting  of  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  to  a  wartime  emphasis  from  a 
peace-time  emphasis. 

Other  adjustments  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  report.  Of  course  there 
are  many  schools  and  many  teachers 
still  denying  this  basic  principle  of 
providing  education,  attempting  to 
find  satisfaction  in  the  outlines  of 
courses  and  subject  matter  developed 
years  ago  when  we  were  all  working 
under  the  delusion  that  the  war-to-end- 
wars  had  accomplished  its  purpose. 

2.  The  curriculum  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  community  soil  at  hand 
if  it  is  to  pay  maximum  returns  to 
that  soil.  Generally  speaking,  the 
high  schools  are  showing  a  respect  for 
this  lesson  of  the  curriculum  move¬ 
ment  as  they  develop  their  war  pro¬ 
grams.  For  instance,  as  the  small  ru¬ 
ral  school  with  a  handful  of  students 
takes  inventory  of  its  community 
needs,  the  lives  of  its  youth,  and  the 
teaching  facilities  on  hand,  it  realizes 
that  its  greatest  war  contribution  is 
still  along  agricultural  and  home-mak¬ 
ing  lines  and  that  it  could  do  little 
more  than  a  poor  job  with  a  pre-flight 
course  such  as  the  government  enoour- 
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ages.  Likewise,  the  large  city  school 
is  not  being  disillusioned  into  think¬ 
ing  that  it  can  meet  the  farm-labor 
shortage  with  boys  who  have  never 
seen  a  cultivator  and  who  have  little 
in  their  environment  to  create  a  taste 
for  one. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  other 
governmental  agencies,  state  leaders, 
and  sectional  groups  are  supplying  the 
schools  with  a  multitude  of  suggestions 
for  war  courses  and  activities,  but  the 
average  school  realizes  that  the  curri¬ 
culum  problem  is  still  —  thank  good¬ 
ness  —  a  local  privilege  calling  for  in¬ 
tensive  thought  and  effort.  The  fact 
that  the  schools  are  not  again  making 
the  error  of  thinking  that  the  curricu¬ 
lum  is  something  to  be  transplanted 
from  one  community  to  another  is 
good  indication  of  another  lesson 
learned  from  the  curriculum  period 
just  past.  It  indicates  that  the  high 
schools  will  never  again  pay  homage 
to  fixed  conceptions  of  the  secondary 
school  as  was  the  case  just  prior  to  the 
time  reconstruction  set  in. 

3.  Education  is  a  functional  pro¬ 
position.  Running  as  a  basic  thread 
throughout  the  period  of  curriculum 
reorganization  was  the  concept  of 
functional  education.  Curriculum 
leaders  pointed  out  again  and  again 
that  we  learn  what  we  live,  or  that  use 
strengthens  and  disuse  weakens,  or 
that  the  learning  situation  is  most  ef¬ 
fective  when  it  respects  the  life  and 
needs  of  the  learner,  or  that  we  need 
to  teach  the  child  to  do  better  the  de¬ 
sirable  things  he  will  do  anvway  in 
life.  This  same  concept  was  ex- 
pres.sed  in  a  hundred  and  one  other 
ways,  but  they  all  emphasized  the  im¬ 
mediate  life  of  the  learner  and  cast 
doubt  upon  an  educational  pr<:^n*am 
built  in  a  laboratory  with  but  chance 


consideration  of  the  learner  at  hand. 

That  this  lesson  has  been  well 
learned  is  refiected  not  only  in  the 
functional  war-time  courses  that  the 
school  has  swung  to  suddenly,  but  in 
the  very  answer  that  the  high  school 
educator  has  given  the  military  leader 
who  has  complained  about  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  draftee.  The  high  school 
speaker  has  said: 

You  have  no  right  to  complain  about 
the  lack  of  mathematical  learning  that 
our  graduates  have  not  been  needing  in 
their  peacetime  endeavors.  Square  root, 
for  instance,  meant  nothing  to  one  out 
of  a  hundred  in  his  everyday  activity. 
However,  the  need  of  advanced  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  military  endeavors  of  this 
country  places  such  courses  on  a  func¬ 
tional  basis  for  the  moment  and  our  boys 
are  now  applying  themselves  at  this  work 
beyond  expectation.  Engineers  were  a 
dime  a  dozen  ten  years  ago  but  are  at  a 
premium  now.  We  were  not  complain¬ 
ing  about  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  shortage 
five  years  ago.  Yes,  education  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  and  place,  and  our  schools 
will  shift  as  rapidly  as  other  institutions 
to  the  needs  of  the  time.  We^l  give  you 
graduates  in  a  hurry  who  can  handle 
mathematics  up  through  spherical  trig, 
but  you  must  respect  the  differences  in 
abilities  among  youth  just  as  we  educa¬ 
tors  do.  Sort  your  inductees  carefully 
on  the  basis  of  ability,  aptitude,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  past  experience  and  training, 
just  as  we  have  guided  them  through  the 
schools. 

Furthermore,  as  educators  we  know 
that  what  the  student  needs  in  his  life 
is  what  he  is  most  apt  to  learn  and  to 
remember.  Many  of  our  youth  have  had 
these  learnings  in  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence  that  you  ask,  but  the  passing  of  the 
years  since  graduation  without  the  re¬ 
peated  use  of  them  has  meant  rapid  for¬ 
getting.  Hold  off  your  teats  until  a  little 
refresher  work  has  been  done  with  those 
who  have  had  these  things,  and  you^l  be 
gratified  at  how  rapidly  some  of  these 
earlier  learnings  come  back. 
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The  high  school  gees  this  as  a  war 
calling  for  technical  skill,  eighty-six 
of  every  one  hundred  men  in  the  army 
being  classified  as  specialists  in  one 
line  or  another.  The  war  of  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns  calls  for  more  and 
more  soldiers  proficient  in  electricity, 
radio,  automotive  mechanics,  machine 
operation,  and  similar  fields.  The 
home  front  calls  for  these  as  well  as 
stenography,  nursing,  first  aid,  and 
other  work  abilities.  In  other  words, 
there  are  specific  tasks  to  be  carried 
out  and  the  school  is  shifting  both  its 
curriculum  and  its  guidance  proce¬ 
dures  in  accordance.  That  many 
schools  lack  either  the  foresight  or  the 
facilities  to  make  such  shifts  is  to  be 
expected. 

Any  high  school,  as  it  moves  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  needs  of  boys  and 
girls  dfesiring  war  jobs,  faces  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  deciding  what  to  set  aside  as 
war  training  is  emphasized.  This  is 
no  new  problem,  for  in  the  secondary 
school  program  there  has  been  for 
years  the  matter  of  securing  a  balance 
between  general  and  specialized  edu¬ 
cation.  The  curriculum  period  of  the 
past  decade  has  given  the  secondary 
school  educator  practice  in  drawing 
these  distinctions  and  in  establishing 
the  values  for  his  program.  With  the 
pressure  of  the  war  needs,  the  school 
can  more  readily  cast  aside  some  of 
the  paraphernalia  accumulated  over 
the  past  three  hundred  years  and 
marked  in  recent  years  as  excess  bag¬ 
gage- 

4.  The  community  school  idea 
gains  acceptance.  At  the  time  the  war 
broke  there  was  constant  reference  to 
the  community  school.  In  short,  this 
concept  pictured  the  complete  removal 

1  See  Chaptera  IV  and  TX,  Harold  Speara, 
York:  American  Book  Company.  1940. 


of  curriculum  boundary  between  school 
and  community,  with  the  consequent 
full  use  of  the  community  facilities  as 
the  school  set  out  to  provide  a  program 
of  maximum  development  for  its  stu¬ 
dent  body.  A  promising  number  of 
high  schools  were  operating  programs 
in  which  students  and  teachers  would 
shuttle  naturally  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  school  and  community,  as  they 
followed  the  various  educational  rami¬ 
fications  of  their  projects.'  The  com¬ 
munity  school  concept  promised  great 
satisfactions  to  that  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  educators  who  believe  in  the 
leam-tOKlo-by-doing  principle — in  the 
idea  that  education  is  an  active  and 
not  a  passive  process. 

As  the  thousands  of  local  communi¬ 
ties  over  the  country  set  out  this  last 
year  to  set  up  local  civilian  defense 
prc^ams  and  otherwise  organize  on 
the  home  front  to  help  win  the  war, 
it  was  a  compliment  to  the  community- 
school  concept  to  see  one  high  school 
after  another  tie  its  war  effort  into 
these  community  pr<^ntims,  and  stu¬ 
dent  groups  sifting’  into  adult  groups 
in  the  various  activities  that  were  ad¬ 
vanced.  Especially  in  the  smaller 
population  centers  the  communities 
have  looked  to  the  school  for  leader¬ 
ship.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for 
students  to  engage  in  such  activities 
during  the  school  day,  moving  out  in¬ 
to  the  community  or  working  in  the 
school  itself  on  rationing,  Red  Cross 
projects,  materials  for  O.  C.  D.,  and 
similar  activities.  Yes,  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  conception  of  what  is  school¬ 
ing  did  not  stop  when  war  came.  Al¬ 
though  not  mentioned  as  such,  the 
community-school  idea  is  moving 
'*The  Emerstnc  HIrh  School  Curriculum.’*  Now 
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ahead  under  the  impetus  of  the  war 
effort. 

5.  Work  experience  is  desirable. 
Not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  commu¬ 
nity-school  idea,  work  experience  as  a 
desirable  feature  of  a  high  school 
youth’s  schooling  has  been  gaining  in 
popularity  for  years.  Business  lead¬ 
ers  say  that  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,  and  the  competition  given  the 
high  schools  by  the  N.  Y.  A.,  work- 
study  programs  for  youth  not  being 
serve<l  by  those  schools,  did  much  to 
make  high  school  educiitors  respect 
work  experience  as  a  promising  fea¬ 
ture  of  schooling.  For  years,  many 
schools  through  their  commercial  de¬ 
partments  have  enabled  seniors  to 
work  in  stores  and  offices  for  a  part  of 
the  school  day  under  a  cooperative  edu¬ 
cational  prc^am  Other  schools  have 
endorsed  the  community-school  idea  to 
the  extent  of  having  students  go  out 
under  teacher  direction  to  do  socially 
useful  work  in  the  community  as  a 
part  of  their  training  for  community 
life. 

For  years  the  Highland  Park,  Illi¬ 
nois,  High  School,  through  its  voca¬ 
tional  building  trades  program,  has 
taken  as  work  projects  for  the  boys  the 
actual  planning  and  construction  of 
seven  dwellings  in  the  community. 
Besides  building  these,  which  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  as  much  as 
$15,000,  the  boys  and  their  teachers 
planned  and  constructed  their  own  vo¬ 
cational  building,  an  athletic  field 
house,  and  a  garage  for  the  four  school 
buses. 

The  war  promises  to  clinch  the 
work-experience  theory  as  actual 
school  practice,  for  the  shortage  of  la¬ 
bor  in  the  communities  is  leading  one 
high  school  after  another  to  free  older 
students  for  part  of  the  school  day  to 


carry  on  work  outside.  Of  course,  this 
release  of  students  is  coming  faster 
than  the  sound  educational  planning 
that  would  coordinate  the  school  and 
the  work  programs  in  the  instructional 
manner  that  is  found  in  the  distribu¬ 
tive  education  programs  the  commer¬ 
cial  departments  have  been  conducting 
with  the  aid  of  George-Dean  funds. 
But  the  far-sighted  educator  is  trying 
to  get  from  it  educational  values  as 
well  as  the  returns  it  promises  the  w’ar 
effort. 

Recently  in  a  meeting  of  Illinois 
high  school  principals,  state  depart¬ 
ment  officials,  and  representatives  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  admissions 
staff — a  meeting  calle<l  by  the  Illinois 
High  School  Visitor’s  office  —  it  was 
decide<l  that  work  experience  in  war 
activities  be  recc^ized  with  as  much 
as  two  units  of  credit  for  graduation — 
credits  that  will  be  accepted  by  the 
University  when  students  seek  admis¬ 
sion.  Credit  for  military  service,  up 
to  a  reasonable  amount,  is  granted  in 
Illinois,  which  is  another  recognition 
of  work  type  experience.  Yes,  the 
work  experience  theory  is  not  only  liv¬ 
ing  through  the  war  years,  but  it  is 
increasing  in  significance. 

fi.  The  public  high  school  is  an  inr 
vestment  of  the  state  and  must  pay  re¬ 
turns  to  the  state  as  irell  as  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  learner.  Only  in  recent  years 
has  the  education  of  the  individual 
student  for  his  own  benefit  taken  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  educational  thought  to 
training  for  American  citizenship. 
The  growing  concern  for  democracy  in 
a  world  of  might-is-right  places  the 
schools’  obligation  to  the  state  as  some¬ 
thing  that  can’t  just  be  taken  for 
granted. 

With  its  emphasis  upon  the  right  of 
each  citizen  to  go  his  own  way  social- 
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ly,  economically,  and  politically,  and 
to  climb  as  far  on  the  socio-economic 
ladder  as  he  might,  the  American 
democratic  state  has  hardly  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  high  school  as  a  means 
of  perpetuating  or  developing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democratic  living.  The  pub¬ 
lic’s  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  grad¬ 
uate’s  high-school  training  seems  to 
have  been  tied,  not  into  the  country’s 
political  theory,  but  into  its  economic 
theory.  That  the  girl  graduate  who 
takes  the  stenographic  job  is  not  able 
to  spell  certain  words,  that  the  boy 
graduate  who  applies  for  the  job  in 
the  bank  has  difficulty  with  his  arith¬ 
metic,  and  that  the  graduate  who  en¬ 
ters  the  college  freshman  composition 
course  reveals  a  deficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  “good  form”  as  de¬ 
manded  by  the  professor  —  these  are 
the  matters  that  have  caused  the  lay¬ 
man  to  knit  his  brows.  There  is  little 
evidence  of  his  having  shown  concern 
that  the  graduate  does  not  have  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  demo¬ 
cratic  living,  or  a  social  consciousness 
that  assures  his  placing  public  before 
personal  welfare. 

From  the  curriculum  movement  of 
the  past  decade  came  the  proposition 
that  the  first  purpose  of  the  American 
public  secondary  school  is  to  train  for 
American  democracy,  and  the  second 
and  related  purpose  is  the  education 
of  each  boy  and  girl  of  high-school  age 
insofar  as  possible  up  to  the  limit  of 
his  capabilities.® 

The  war  emergency,  with  its  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifices  for  sake  of  American 
democracy,  is  doing  much  to  establish 
with  the  high  schools  the  significance 
of  this  number  one  purpose  of  the 
American  secondary  school.  Although 


the  needs,  interest,  and  abilities  of  the 
individual  pupil  are  still  of  vital  con¬ 
cern,  the  rapid  curricular  ^lifting  to 
a  war  program  reveals  the  school’s  re¬ 
spect  for  the  investment  that  society 
as  a  whole  has  been  making  in  public 
education. 

7.  EduccUion  is  total  growth.  The 
high  school’s  respect  for  the  principle 
that  education  is  something  more  than 
mental  training,  that  physical  and 
emotional  development  are  all  tied  up 
with  the  mental,  is  being  tested  at 
every  turn  by  the  war  pressures.  One 
instance  of  this  is  the  proposal  of 
many  colleges,  endorsed  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  that  scholastically  superior 
students  go  into  college  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year  of  high  school.  The 
following  excerpt  from  a  bulletin  sent 
to  the  parents  of  juniors  reveals  the 
attempt  Highland  Park  Hi^  School 
made  to  help  parents  think  through 
the  many  angles  of  such  a  move.* 

Scholarship  is  apt  to  be  over  empha¬ 
sized  as  a  deciding  factor  in  sending 
youth  to  college  earlier.  So  it  was  some 
years  ago  in  the  elementary  school  when 
children  were  encouraged  to  skip  or  to 
jump  grades  merely  because  they  were 
smarter  in  school  subjects  than  their 
companions.  Just  as  the  evils  of  social 
and  emotional  maladjustment  eventually 
discouraged  that  practice,  so  must  edu¬ 
cators  again  be  reminded  that  the  men¬ 
tal  capacity  to  do  the  work  that  is  asked 
at  the  next  grade  level  is  in  itself  in¬ 
sufficient  reason  for  acceleration. 

For  the  parent  who  faces  this  possi¬ 
bility  of  sending  a  child  to  college  earl¬ 
ier,  the  compliment  of  having  a  son  or 
daughter  bright  enough  to  be  accelerated 
should  not  overshadow  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  Does  the  student  promise 
to  make  the  emotional  and  social  ad¬ 
justment  as  well  as  the  scholastic  adjust- 


2  Developed  at  length  in  Harold  Spears,  “Secondary  Education  in  American  Life,’*  New 
York:  American  Book  Company  ,1941. 

3  A  copy  of  the  complete  bulleUn  can  be  secured  by  wiitinc  to  the  principal  of  the  schooL 
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ment  ?  Is  the  maturity  there  that  prom¬ 
ises  maximum  benefit?  What  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  student  in  the  elimination 
of  the  senior  year  of  high  school  ? 

We  must  remind  ourselves  again  that 
education  is  something  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  subjects  in  classrooms,  and  that  the 
whole  corporate  life  of  the  school  and 
the  community  thereabouts  sets  up  the 
living  situations  through  which  youth 
develop,  for  better  or  for  worse.  As 
these  more  immature  youth  move  out 
from  the  close  day  by  day  contact  with 
their  parents,  the  higher  institution  is 
obliged  to  furnish  evidence  of  an  effect¬ 
ive  guidance  program  that  assures  the 
beginners  the  close  personal  direction  of 
the  staff.  For  years,  it  has  been  com¬ 
mon  for  the  high  school  to  provide  a 
guidance  program  in  which  a  homeroom 
or  session  teacher  acts  as  the  close  per¬ 
sonal  adviser  of  the  student  for  his  four 
years  in  school,  daily  contact  between 
the  two  being  provide  by  the  schedule. 

How  will  the  college  adjust  to  these 
younger  students?  Generally  speaking, 
the  college  freshman  at  the  usual  age  of 
18  or  19  is  problem  enough  for  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  composition  or  what 
not.  College  courses  to  date  have  been 
offered  more  on  the  take-it-or-leave-it 
plan  than  have  high  school  courses. 
Where  high  school  educators  have  long 
since  l)een  accustomed  to  following  the 
point  of  view  that  “the  student  comes 
before  the  subject,”  it  is  quite  doubtful 
if  the  average  college  staff  can  swing 
suddenly  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the 
additional  immaturity  of  this  new  type 
of  college  entrant  calls  for.  Of  course, 
even  the  inclusion  of  only  outstanding 
scholars  in  such  a  move  does  not  permit 
the  college  to  place  subjects  before  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  age. 

8.  Physical  fitness  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  Although  health  has  held  a 
number  one  position  on  the  list  of  sec- 
ondarv-school  objectives  since  being 
placed  there  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary^  Educa¬ 
tion  back  in  1018,  the  practices  of  the 
schools  have  not  indicated  a  true  devo- 
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tion  to  the  idea.  However,  the  war 
program  of  the  high  school  is  rapidly 
elevating  health  and  physical  fitness  to 
its  proper  position.  Physical  educa¬ 
tion  is  being  handled  as  something 
more  than  a  state  requirement  for 
graduation,  and  the  better  interscholas¬ 
tic  athletic  programs  are  being  defend¬ 
ed  as  wartime  necessities. 

Typical  of  the  speed-up  in  physical 
fitness  is  the  program  in  the  Highland 
Park  High  School.  As  early  as  last 
April  an  obstacle  course  was  construct- 
ted  in  a  ravine  behind  the  school,  pat¬ 
terned  after  those  recommended  for 
the  military  camps.  Now  with  the 
aid  of  weather  repellent  typhoon  suits, 
such  as  those  used  by  the  Navy,  the 
school  carries  on  an  outside  daily  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  boys  throughout  the 
school  year,  including  various  other 
activities  besides  the  work  in  the  ob¬ 
stacle  course.  A  required  health  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  freshmen,  besides  Red 
Cross  home  nursing  classes,  Red  Cross 
first  aid,  nutrition  work,  and  empha¬ 
sis  upon  physical  development  in  the 
life  sciences  help  to  round  out  the 
school’s  health  program. 

9.  Core  courses  provide  flexibility. 
As  the  school  seeks  ways  of  giving 
proper  classroom  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  w'ar,  its  problems,  and 
its  demands  upon  youth,  the  flexible 
nature  of  the  twoor-three-hour  core 
course  that  has  been  popular  in  recent 
years  is  a  natural  answer  to  the  search. 
While  straight  history  and  English 
courses  are  more  or  less  wedded  to  pre¬ 
determined  content,  the  combination 
core  course,  that  more  commonly  re¬ 
places  the  separate  periods  of  English, 
social  studies,  and  guidance,  moves 
naturally  with  the  times,  taking  its 
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lead  from  the  passing  lives  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  moment — which  are  war 
lives.  Furthermore,  as  the  school  seeks 
to  telescope  its  program  of  general 
education  to  make  room  for  the  war¬ 
time  technical  courses,  core  courses  of¬ 
fer  an  efficient  means  of  retaining  the 
general  education  values,  yet  offering 
the  work  in  a  condensed  time  schedule. 

The  high  school  is  passing  through 
a  challenging  j)eriod,  and  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  war  give  it  a  chance  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  principles  that  it  has  been  so 
busy  developing  in  recent  years.  No 


unusual  claims  need  be  made  for  the 
school  as  it  faces  its  multitude  of  war 
problems  and  privil^es,  for  nobody 
can  speak  for  all  of  these  thousands  of 
institutions  varying  in  size  from  ten 
to  ten  thousand  students  and  in  nature 
and  background  even  more.  But  when 
the  inventory  of  war  effort  is  taken 
and  recorded,  the  American  public 
high  school  will  have  done  its  part, 
without  getting  out  of  step  with  the 
movement  for  reform  that  was  pro¬ 
gressing  so  promisingly  when  the  blow 
fell,  December  7,  1941. 


What  Lies  Behind 

Good  Pupil  Morale? 

By  KATHARINE  WHITESIDE  TAYLOR 


WHAT  is  morale?  Upon  what 
is  it  based?  How  can  it  be 
generated  and  maintained  at  a 
high  level  even  during  periods  of 
strain,  deprivation  and  anxiety?  As 
we  go  deeper  into  the  war,  these  ques¬ 
tions  become  increasingly  acute  to  all 
responsible  for  helping  maintain  good 
spirit  in  individuals,  homes,  schools, 
or  other  working  groups. 

Morale  is  a  sense  of  well-being  and 
eflFective  functioning;  an  affirmative, 
happy,  tonus-giving,  energy-releasing 
mood ;  a  capacity  to  sustain  effort 
toward  a  given  end  in  spite  of  obsta¬ 
cles,  hardship,  and  severe  opposition. 
It  is  the  fighting  spirit  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  a  nation  that  can  arise  refreshed 
in  the  face  of  threats  to  a  loved  person 
or  country,  to  one’s  ideals  and  beliefs. 
But  morale  is  not  generated  by  defin¬ 
ing  it,  by  wishing  for  it,  nor  by  ex¬ 
hortations  to  “keep  one’s  spirits  up.” 
Any  upswing  after  such  an  injunction 
Jl  js 

EDITOIVB  VOTE:  Dr.  Taylor  is  Consul¬ 
tant  in  Family  Life  Education,  Seattle 
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thor  of  **Do  Adolescents  Veed  Parents?'* 
In  this  helpful  and  scholarly  article  on 
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insights  which  will  be  welcomed  by  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers  as  they  study  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  children  and  youth 
and  plan  educational  programs  for  them. 


must  be  only  momentary  and  fleeting. 
It  is  true  that  morale  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  contagious,  and  that  the  presence 
of  courageous,  buoyant  persons  tends 
to  reduce  anxiety,  chiefly  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  one  is  no  longer  alone  in  meet¬ 
ing  trials  but  is  reinforced  by  the 
strength  of  the  other.  However,  this 
still  leaves  unanswered  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  question,  “'Whence  comes  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  these  fine  examples?” 

The  Basis  of  Morale 

Morale  in  anyone  is  not  achieved  by 
direct  attack  any  more  than  happiness. 
It  is  rather  the  result  of  profound  in¬ 
ner  conviction  of  the  rightness  of  one’s 
purposes  and  ways  of  life,  and  faith 
in  one’s  own  capacities  for  achieving 
them.  Faith  in  one’s  self  in  turn  de¬ 
rives  from  adequate  fulfillment  of 
one’s  physical,  emotional  and  int^ra- 
tive  needs.  Lack  in  any  one  of  the 
three  areaa  reflects  itself  in  the  others. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  feelings  of 
inadequacy  attendant  upon  states  of 
acute  hunger  or  fatigue,  and  vice  ver¬ 
sa,  the  havoc  wrought  upon  appetite, 
sleep,  heart  beat  and  metabolic  rate 
by  insecurity,  by  sorrow,  or  by  disillu¬ 
sionment  r^arding  one’s  ideals  and 
beliefs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look 
deeply  for  what  lies  behind  morale  we 
find  that  it  has  to  do  with  attitudes, 
ideals,  beliefs,  loyalties,  purposes,  i.e., 
with  one’s  integrative  core  of  values. 
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and  the  good-feeling  tone  generated  by 
living  in  harmony  with  it. 

Disintegrating  Factors 

In  view  of  these  fundamental  con¬ 
siderations  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  literature  from  England  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  war  indicates  that 
the  most  important  factors  undermin¬ 
ing  morale  in  children  and  youth  were, 
first,  family  disorganization,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  confusion  as  to  the  real  causes 
and  purposes  of  the  war  and  the  part 
one  should  and  could  play  in  them. 
These  were  found  to  be  even  more 
devastating  than  association  with  “jit¬ 
tery”  adults  or  extreme  emotion-arous¬ 
ing  events,  such  as  bombings  or  seeing 
war  casualties,  which  ranked  third  and 
fourth,  respectively.^  Since  so  much 
adequate  consideration  has  been  given 
to  shielding  our  young  people  from 
physical  danger,  this  paper  will  deal 
with  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
other  more  important  disturbing  fac¬ 
tors,  and  building  sound  foundations 
of  adequate  pupil  morale. 

Family  Disorganization 

The  major  part  of  an  individual’s 
physical,  emotional  and  integrative 
needs  during  childhood  and  youth 
(and,  indeed,  during  maturity  too!) 
are  best  fulfilled  by  satisfactory  fam¬ 
ily  life.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  break-up  of  family  life 
inevitable  in  time  of  war,  is  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  national  morale 
present  and  future.  The  children 
and  youth  of  today  will  be  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  leaders  of  tomorrow.  If  we 
short-change  them  in  the  basic  securi¬ 
ties  of  familial  affection  and  shared 
experience,  in  the  parental  response 


essential  to  feelings  of  increasing  ade¬ 
quacy  as  growth  progresses,  what  kind 
of  leadership  will  we  have!  It  is  in 
childhoods  denied  their  birthright  of 
love  and  joy,  that  fear-ridden,  aggres¬ 
sive,  hostile  personalities  are  generat¬ 
ed.  As  all  psychol<^sts,  psychiatrists 
and  social  workers  know  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  diflficult  to  adequately  supply  child 
needs  for  basic  security  and  a  growing 
sense  of  adequacy  without  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  home  base.  Hence  the  widespread 
substitution  of  foster  homes  for  insti¬ 
tutions  as  the  best  alternative  for  home 
care. 

The  present  concern  registered  in 
ubiquitous  day  care  committees  devot¬ 
ed  to  finding  ways  of  supplementing 
family  life  by  good  nursery  schools 
and  supervised  foster  homes  is  alto¬ 
gether  wholesome.  This  concern  was 
not  in  the  picture  in  World  War  I 
and  is  doubtless  due  to  two  factors,  the 
mobilization  of  women  into  war  indus¬ 
try  on  a  scale  unheard  of  in  the  last 
war,  and  the  tremendous  advance  duiv 
ing  the  last  two  decades  in  the  study 
of  child  needs  and  the  recognition  of 
the  supreme  part  played  by  the  family 
in  satisfying  them. 

Needs  of  Adolescents  Neglected 

Since  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
references*  r^arding  the  needs  of 
younger  children,  and  since  our  com¬ 
munity  interest  has  so  far  been  fo¬ 
cused  chiefly  upon  them,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  article  to  deal  primarily  with 
the  morale  problems  of  adolescents. 

That  these  are  often  just  as  acute 
as  those  of  younger  children  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following: 

‘Tjittle  as  we  are  likely  to  think  so,  the 
adolescent  group  is  going  to  require  our 


1  Prescott,  D.  A.  “Maintaining  the  Emotional  Stability  of  Children  During  Wartime"  Hand* 
book  of  Elementary  Prlncipal'a  Aaa'n  of  Calif.  March  ’42. 

2  Baruch.  Dorothy.  "You.  Tour  Children  and  War”,  D.  Appleton  Century  Company  New 
York,  1942.  c.  f.  Also  references  on  "  Guidance,  Care,  and  Protection  of  Children  In  Wartime" 
U.  S.  Office  of  Eklucatlon,  Vocational  Division,  Washington,  D.  C.  May  1942. 
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understanding  and  support  as  much  as 
the  other  two,  (pre-school  and  grade 
school.)  We  instinctirely  protect  our 
little  children,  and  we  know  the  continu¬ 
ing  need  of  our  young  school  children. 
But  the  high  school  boy  and  girl  and 
those  just  starting  to  work  present  prob¬ 
lems  at  all  times  that  are  complex  and 
often  difficult  to  understand.  More  than 
any  other  group  in  the  community  are 
their  lives  profoundly  changed  and  their 
difficulties  increased  by  war.  We  can 
maintain  our  young  children’s  lives  rea.<«- 
onably  the  same  under  changing  condi¬ 
tions;  we  can  celebrate  birthdays,  have 
small  parties,  transfer  their  usual  games 
to  war  interests  with  a  minimum  of  up¬ 
set.  But  adolescence  is  a  terrific  speed¬ 
ing-up  process  anyway  and  war  makes 
it  more  so.”* 

The  startling  reports  of  the  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  dur¬ 
ing  three  years  of  war  in  England 
have  appeared  overwhere,  with  esti¬ 
mates  of  increase  of  from  50%  during 
the  first  year  to  150%  during  the 
third.  And  social  workers  place  first 
among  the  causes  of  this  increase, 
evacuation  from  homes  to  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  the  destniction  of  homes 
and  the  substitution  of  the  unhealth¬ 
ful  life  of  the  public  shelter.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  spared  these  extreme  results 
of  enemy  action.  But  in  spite  of  warn¬ 
ings  from  English  workers  we  are  in 
danger  of  letting  other  etpially  impoi> 
tant  disrupting  factors  play  havoc 
with  our  young  adults,  namely,  lack 
of  parental  control  due  to  the  preoccu¬ 
pation  of  parents  with  war  activities 
and  concerns,  the  disruption  of 
schools,  clubs  and  other  established 
centers,  and  the  abnormally  high 
wages  paid  to  young  workers.  One 
thoughtful  correspondent  says  the  Bri¬ 


tish  experience  dictates  the  following 
“don’ts”  to  Americans: 

1.  “Don’t  close  schools  anywhere  if 
you  can  help  it.  Don’t  call  up  school 
teachers  for  service  or  let  them  enlist; 
expand  instead  of  cutting  down  on  nor¬ 
mal  educational  facilities. 

2.  Don’t  close  any  clubs  or  other  rec¬ 
reation  centers.  Increase  activities  of 
such  organizations  as  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  of 
all  settlements  and  playgrounds.  A  good 
Boy  Scout  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader  or  a 
good  playground  supervisor  can  do  more 
for  his  country  by  sticking  to  his  job 
than  by  trying  to  learn  to  fire  a  rifle. 

3.  Avoid  the  breakup  of  families  by 
conscripting  fathers  for  military  service, 
or  mothers  for  industry.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  conscript  them  or  to  allow  them 
to  enlist,  be  sure  that  every  child  has 
some  responsible  relative  or  friend  to 
care  for  him. 

4.  Don’t  throw  an  army  of  young¬ 
sters  into  industry  any  old  way;  limit 
the  amount  of  cash  paid  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  employed  in  industry.”^ 

Morale  Building  Program  Ouilined 

The  present  rapidly  increasing  fam¬ 
ily  disorganization  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  as  more  and  more  parents  of  both 
sexes  are  called  into  Avar  service  con¬ 
stitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  whole¬ 
some  growth  and  well-being  of  our 
young  adults.  Therefore,  there  is  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  for  four  important 
modes  of  attack:  1.  The  increase  of 
intensive  family  life  education  pro¬ 
grams  (a)  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  wholesome  family  life  in  the 
development  of  children  and  youth, 
and  (b)  to  help  parents  find  ways  of 
making  the  most  of  what  few  hours 
families  have  together;  2.  campaigns 
to  help  teachers  and  communities  rec¬ 
ognize  the  central  importance  of  the 


8  Washington,  D.  C.  Children’s  Bureau  “To  Parents  in  'Wartime,”  “Bureau  Publication  282" 
U.  8.  Department  of  Labor. 

4  Stoneman,  W.  H.  “Delinquency  Increases  in  Wartime,”  “Chicago  Daily  News.”  February 
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schools’  job  in  supplementing  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  gaps  left  in  family  life  during 
the  present  crisis;  3.  Reinforcement 
of  the  work  of  recreational  and  charac¬ 
ter  building  agencies  by  greater  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  and  financial  support; 
and  4.  (which  leads  us  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  important  morale-building  factor,) 
Clarification  for  children  and  youth  of 
the  causes  and  purposes  of  the  war 
and  the  role  they  may  and  should  play 
in  it. 

Increasing  Education  for  Family  Life 

Since  the  foundation  of  morale  is 
the  security  derived  from  wholesome 
family  living,  education  for  this  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  human  experience 
must  take  first  place  in  any  morale- 
building  program.  Sound  education 
for  family  life  seeks  to  generate 
wholesome  appreciations,  insights,  un¬ 
derstandings,  and  techniques.  It  takes 
place  by  the  processes  of  community 
and  group  interaction ;  it  is  a  joint 
searching  and  planning  rather  than 
one  group,  however  learned,  “telling” 
another,  however  ignorant.  Of  course 
this  is  tnie  in  all  education  worthy 
the  name,  but  uniquely  so  in  the  fields 
of  human  growth  and  relationships, 
great  unexplored  areas  where  no  one 
knows  all  the  answers.  The  crux  of 
sound  family  life  education  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  happy  working  relationship 
between  school,  home,  and  community 
groups.  Since  it  is  probably  sound  for 
the  schools  to  take  the  lead  in  these 
prf^rams,  it  cannot  be  over-empha¬ 
sized  that  good  home-school  relations 
mean  working  with  parents,  not  talk¬ 
ing  at  them  or  about  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample  an  unusually  thoughtful  group 


of  teachers  in  an  excellent  bulletin  on 
home  and  school  relations  which  con¬ 
tains  many  excellent  suggestions,*  is 
the  product  of  teachers’  thinking  alone 
instead  of  parents  and  teachers  think¬ 
ing  together,  in  an  area  where  parents 
themselves  should  certainly  comprise 
half  of  the  group. 

The  reasons  for  teachers,  communi¬ 
ty  workers,  and  parents  working  to¬ 
gether  are  many.  Only  by  working 
together  can  the  gulfs  of  misunder¬ 
standing  so  often  between  them  be 
bridged,*  only  by  truly  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  can  the  terrific  increase  in  the 
complexities  of  meeting  child  needs 
brought  on  by  the  war  be  adequately 
met.  Of  equal  import,  the  best  way 
for  parents,  teachers,  social  workers 
and  other  community  leaders  to  gain 
the  recognition  they  need  and  deserve 
from  their  communities,  is  by  each  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciating  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  other  instead  of  each, 
all  unconsciously  for  the  most  part, 
tending  to  belittle  the  work  of  the 
other. 

The  work  of  parents  is  still  least 
appreciated  though  it  is  given  increas¬ 
ing  lip-service.  The  fact  that  multi¬ 
tudes  of  women  are  rushing  into  war 
work  without  being  drafted  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  not  altogether  to  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives.  The  fact  that  greater  recogni¬ 
tion  is  given  work  in  a  shipyard  or 
munitions  plant  than  to  the  far  more 
difficult  job  of  rearing  a  family  suc¬ 
cessfully,  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
factor  also.  A  newspaper  recently 
published  on  its  front  page  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  mother  of  ten  children,  four 
years  to  twenty-two,  who  was  com¬ 
mended  as  most  patriotic  because  she 


5  "Home  and  School  Relations",  Workshop  Bulletin  No.  2,  July  1942,  School  District  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

6  Ooodykoonts,  B.  and  Coon.  B.  1.  "Family  Living  and  Our  Schools,”  pp  S84-SS5.  See  also 
two  references,  Glencoe  Public  Schools,  Glencoe,  niinois,  "Parents  Can  L^m."  And  Taylor, 
K.  T.  "A  Parents  Workshop,"  Progressive  Education,  January  1940. 
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now  drives  forty  miles  each  morning 
to  an  airplane  factory  leaving  the 
younger  children  to  fend  for  them¬ 
selves.  Her  contribution  of  ten  indi¬ 
viduals  to  her  country  seemed  as  noth¬ 
ing  in  comparison  to  her  pushing  bolts 
in  airplane  frames!  Small  wonder 
that  when  mothers  are  called  for  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Associations  service  these 
days  they  so  often  say,  “I  can’t  come. 
I’m  working  now,”  as  though  they  had 
never  worked  before  in  spite  of  run¬ 
ning  a  family  with  several  children! 
All  this  of  course,  is  symptomatic  of  a 
culture  which  has  to  a  large  extent  put 
commercial  values  above  human  val¬ 
ues.  That  the  war  brings  this  out  in 
sharp  relief  may  help  us  to  see  oui> 
selves  more  clearly  and  start  us  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  sounder 
goals. 

An  effective  and  valuable  way  of 
shifting  the  emphasis  is  by  including 
parents  on  committees  to  plan  various 
school  activities,  and  to  discuss  with 
teachers  and  community  workers  the 
problems  they  share.  If  sincerely  done, 
this  has  the  very  significant  effect  of 
enhancing  the  importance  of  what  par¬ 
ents  contribute,  in  the  eyes  of  the  par¬ 
ents  themselves,  the  eyes  of  the  public 
at  large,  and  the  eyes  of  children  and 
youth.  If  these  potential  parents  see 
parenthood  respected  they  will  be  more 
willing  to  dedicate  some  of  their  best 
energy  to  gaining  the  skills  and  in¬ 
sights  basic  to  sound  family  life.  From 
this  point  of  view  in  addition  to  the 
potential  values  of  increased  under¬ 
standing  between  generations  and  first¬ 
hand  experience  in  democratic  techni¬ 
ques,  young  adults  should  be  included 
in  these  joint  discussions  as  early  as 


possible,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade 
on  if  prepared  by  skillful  teachers. 

Promoting  Understanding  between 
Generations 

Mutual  understanding  and  appreci¬ 
ation  is  essential  between  parents  and 
children  for  security  and  morale  on 
both  sides.  And  considerable  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  conflict  inheres  in  the 
processes  of  adolescence  and  emotional 
weaning  even  during  the  best  of  times.'^ 
But  these  are  tremendously  increased 
and  intensified  by  problems  precipitat¬ 
ed  by  war.  Yet  thoughtful  observers 
report  that  parents  gain  exhileration 
when  they  can  face  emotional  problems 
of  their  young  adults  with  them,  and 
that  young  people  in  turn  are  in  des¬ 
perate  need  of  adults  who  understand 
but  do  not  dominate.®  Never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  the  generations  so 
need  to  understand  and  help  one  an¬ 
other,  yet  never  has  that  understanding 
been  so  difficult.  Antagonism  increas¬ 
es  with  the  spurious  freedom  youth  can 
gain  by  earning  exorbitant  wages  fast¬ 
er  than  judgment  develops  to  spend 
wisely.  If  parental  control  is  slough¬ 
ed  off  w’ith  scorn  because  of  earnings 
larger  than  the  parent’s,  increased  bit¬ 
terness  is  inevitable. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  behavior 
of  young  adults  today  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  parents  and  teachers  to  “take,” 
or  even  to  understand.  For  instance, 
the  following  problems  and  possible 
causes  were  discussed  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  high  school  advisers  in  Seattle.® 

1.  Too  great  relaxation  of  labor  laws 
down  the  age  ladder,  with  consequent 
employment  of  many  over-young  adoles¬ 
cents,  even  of  junior  high  school  age. 

2.  Failure  of  both  parents  and  school 


7  williams,  Frankwood  E.  “Adolescence,”  New  York,  Fkrrar-Rlnehart,  1930  and  Taylor, 
Katherine  W.  “Do  Adolescents  Need  Parents?”  N.  T.  Appleton-Century,  1938. 

8  Shevlakof,  O.  V.  “War  and  Adolescents.”  “The  Journal  of  Psychology,  1942,  14.  161-179. 

9  From  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Virginia  Lee  Block,  Director  of  Guidance  of  the  Seattle  Public 
Schools. 
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advisors  to  realize  what  a  strain  it  will 
be  for  the  young  people  to  carry  a  double 
load,  with  consequent  urgency  on  the 
part  of  many  parents  to  get  them  em¬ 
ployed. 

3.  Disregard  by  both  parents  and 
young  adulte  of  the  daily  schedule  work¬ 
ed  out  for  students  with  four-hour  jobs 
and  four-hours  school,  or  three-hours 
job  and  five  hours  ‘school,  with  many 
young  adults  working  eight  hours  and 
carrying  four  hours  in  school. 

4.  Consequent  fatigue,  listlessness, 
and  even  actual  sleeping  in  classrooms 
on  the  part  of  many  students. 

5.  General  indifference  to  good  physi¬ 
cal  standards. 

6.  Extra  curricular  school  activities, 
club  groups,  etc.,  dying  out  because  of 
large  proportion  of  students  working 
and  transportation  difficulties. 

7.  Many  examples  of  poor  emotional 
balance  such  as  fits  of  weeping,  temper, 
irritability,  excessive  laughing,  extra 
boisterousness,  etc. 

8.  Carelessness  of  clothing,  appear¬ 
ance,  and  even  cleanliness  much  more 
wide-spread  than  formerly,  i.  e.,  girls 
wearing  sloppy  slacks  to  school,  unkempt 
hair  and  nails. 

9.  Increase  in  slang  and  verbal  fa¬ 
miliarity  which,  in  girls,  seems  often  to 
attract  the  wrong  kind  of  attention  from 
men. 

10.  Employed  boys  take  the  girls 
car-riding  during  study  hours. 

11.  Soldiers  meet  girls  two  blocks 
off  immediately  after  school  and  keep 
them  out  late. 

12.  Many  girls  going  with  older  men 
who  entertain  them  lavishly  and  until 
late  hours  on  school  nights  (and  dis¬ 
tracted  mothers  phoning  schools  to  help). 

13.  Many  families  disrupted  with 
fathers  away  and  often  having  to  make 
severe  financial  adjustments,  and  moth¬ 
ers  severely  strained  and  using  unwise 
procedures  in  an  attempt  to  control  their 
children. 

14.  Many  girls  marrying  agaimst 


their  parents’  wishes,  often  for  one  of 
the  following  admitted  reasons: 

a.  To  get  away  from  home  control. 

b.  To  manage  their  own  purse 
strings. 

c.  To  be  in  line  for  the  soldier’s 
insurance. 

15.  Many  couples  forced  to  marry 
because  of  the  girl’s  pregnancy. 

16.  An  increasing  number  of  married 
girls  going  on  in  high  school  classes 
with  consequent  adjustment  problems 
and  greater  unrest  among  the  unmarried. 

17.  An  increasing  number  of  little 
unmarried  mothers  having  to  leave  school 
to  have  their  babies. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  account  that 
there  is  really  distressing  amount  of 
regressive  behavior  such  as  slovenli¬ 
ness,  silliness,  irresponsibility,  and 
general  physical  and  moral  letdown. 
However,  a  critical,  shocked  attitude 
on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers  and  ad¬ 
visers  serves  only  to  widen  the  breach. 
Only  if  adults  can  sufficiently  under^ 
stand  the  underlying  causes  of  such 
behavior  will  they  be  able  to  extend 
the  kind  of  help  young  adults  can 
“take.” 

Significant  studies^^  demonstrate 
clearly  the  effect  of  excessive  or  pro¬ 
longed  frustation  upon  the  level  of  be¬ 
havior,  that  it  invariably  brings  about 
regression  to  less  mature  levels  of  be¬ 
havior  in  the  form  of  aggression,  with¬ 
drawal,  and  other  childish  reactions. 
It  has  been  long  established**  that  even 
in  normal  times  adolescence  is  frought 
with  many  frustrations  and  conflicts, 
which  are,  until  worked  out,  double- 
barreled  frustrations  since  each  wish 
inhibits  and  spoils  the  possible  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  others. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  reasonably 
sound  emotional  balance  it  is  necessary 
for  every  individual  to  keep  the  rela- 


10  Dollard,  John,  et  al.  Fruatatlon  and  AgRreaaion,  Tale  Dnlv.  Press,  1939. 

11  Op  clt  on  “Adolescence,”  also.  Bios,  Peter,  “The  Adolescent  Personality,”  N.  T.  D. 
Appleton -Century,  1941  and  Zachry,  Caroline,  "Emotion  and  Conduct  on  Adolescence,”  D. 
Appleton 'Century,  1940. 
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tive  proportions  of  satisfactions  and 
frustrations  weighted  on  the  side  of 
satisfactions.  But  in  a  country  at 
war  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  a 
youth  to  find  the  innocent  substitute 
satisfactions  he  needs  to  keep  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  ledger.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  condensation  of  portions  of  an 
article**  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Sheviakov, 
shows  in  detail  just  how  the  war  inten¬ 
sifies  the  strains  of  adolescents : 

a.  He  has  to  renounce  free  self-ex¬ 
pression  and  experimentation  just  when 
it  is  most  important  to  him,  due  to  such 
things  as  restricted  transportation  great¬ 
er  intolerance  of  frivolous  behavior,  etc. 

b.  He  has  to  reduce  or  renounce 
many  of  his  substitutes  for  earlier  child¬ 
ish  pleasures  such  as  ice  cream,  hamburg¬ 
ers,  movies,  joy  rides. 

c.  He  has  to  forego  many  small  helps 
to  his  self-esteem  and  group  security 
such  as  new  clothes  and  new  gadgets. 

d.  As  he  is  emaciated  from  parental 
control  he  needs  to  find  new  authority, 
but  finds  it  difficult  because  of  conflicting 
standards  in  a  world  at  war. 

e.  His  philosophy  building  is  thrown 
out  of  gear  because  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  behaviour  appropriate 
at  the  front  and  at  home. 

In  addition  to  these  frustrations, 
of  which  the  conflicts  regarding  philo¬ 
sophy  are  probably  the  most  severe,  we 
must  add  the  disappointments  of  being 
unable  to  carry  out  vocational  plans 
or  to  found  a  home  when  one  is  ready. 
To  stop  in  the  midst  of  preparation 
for  work  one  enjoys  is  a  real  hardship, 
and  the  long  distance  marriages  of 
wartime  are  only  a  meagre  substitute 
for  actual  shared  living  with  the  mate 
one  loves. 

Recent  meetings  of  classes  for  par¬ 
ents  of  adolescents  in  Seattle  have  been 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  these  two  re¬ 
ports,  resulting  in  an  eager  respon¬ 


siveness  on  the  part  of  participants. 
In  several  high  schools  it  is  planned 
also  to  discuss  with  the  boys  and  girls 
the  difficulties  of  the  parents  in  war¬ 
time. 

In  the  ho{)e  of  bringing  about  even 
deeper  understanding  between  adults 
and  young  people,  numbers  of  Seattle 
high  school  students  will  be  asked  to 
write  comments  upon  the  following:** 
“What  the  war  means  to  me.” 

“What  young  people  my  age  should  do 
about  the  war.” 

“How  the  war  has  affected  me  so  far.” 
“I’m  not  complaining,  but  I  wish  my 

parents  would . ” 

“The  things  I  like  best  about  the  good 

teachers  are . ” 

‘If  teachers  only  knew,  they  never 
would . ” 

Discussion  based  upon  these  findings 
will  be  arranged  for  various  classes 
and  group  meetings  with  parents,  tea¬ 
chers,  and  young  adults.  Because  of 
considerable  experience  with  improve¬ 
ment  in  adolescent-parent  relations 
through  such  joint  discussions  upon 
perennial  adolescent  problems,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  in  many  fam¬ 
ilies,  increased  mutual  security  and 
better  morale  for  all  concerned  can  be 
brought  about  by  discussing  w’ar-  gene¬ 
rated  problems.  Increase  in  whole¬ 
some  recreational  facilities  for  parents 
may  help  stabilize  their  emotional  bal¬ 
ance  and  relieve  some  of  the  pressures 
and  rejections  that  beset  young  adults. 
Community  singing  and  folk  dancing 
have  proved  particularly  valuable  in 
releasing  tensions  in  young  and  old 
alike.  In  addition,  where  schools  and 
park  systems  can  make  playfields, 
swimming  pools,  woodworking  and 
metal-craft  benches,  art  workshops  and 
looms  available  to  parents  as  well  as 
youth,  it  is  an  important  contribution 


l*^Shevlakov,  O.  V.  "War  and  Adolesoenta.”  "The  Journal  of  Psychology,”  1942.  14,  Pp 
13  "Marriage  and  Family  Living,”  Autumn  1942.  Vol.  IV,  No.  IV.  P.  §8. 
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to  individual  and  family  morale.  Such 
activities  provide  both  direct  and  sym¬ 
bolic  satisfactions  and  therefore  have  a 
double  morale-building  value  for  all 
who  participate.  Since  being  with 
“jittery”  adults  is  an  important  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  tension  in  young 
people,  everything  which  improves  par¬ 
ental  balance  contributes  to  youth  mor¬ 
ale  as  well 

The  Teacher's  Contribution 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to 
resolve  all  family  tensions  in  any  city 
by  such  educational  and  recreational 
procedures.  Therefore  a  large  part  of 
the  burden  of  undergirding  the  morale 
of  young  adults  and  of  helping  them 
see  their  way  through  the  density  of 
confusing  issues  must  still  fall  upon 
teachers  and  social  workers.  Good 
group  work,  case  work,  and  recreation¬ 
al  opportunities  for  young  adults  are 
doubly  important  during  the  stress  of 
a  war  epoch  and  should  be  increased, 
not  curtailed.  School  people  should 
do  their  best  to  reinforce  and  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
work  in  undergirding  the  wartime 
morale  of  children  and  youth^  and  at 
the  same  time,  get  a  fresh  view  of  their 
own  contribution. 

There  can  be  no  more  important  or 
patriotic  service  than  that  of  teachers 
during  this  critical  period.  For  any 
who  tend  to  underestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  contribution,  who  groan 
at  extra  responsibilities,  or  who  long 
for  a  different  tyjie  of  service,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  the  following: 

“As  we  listened  to  Dr.  Davies  tell  of 
the  heroism  of  the  teachers  of  London, 
we  thought  we  were  having  our  ques¬ 
tions  answered.  We  found  faith  to  be¬ 


lieve  that  as  we  and  our  fellow  teachers 
of  Philadelphia  come  to  see  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  us  by  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  we  too  will  find  the  necessary 
strength  and  courage  to  go  ahead.”^^ 

Many  students  will  be  in  great  need 
of.  sound  individual  guidance  regard¬ 
ing  their  personal,  vocational,  court¬ 
ship,  and  marital  problems.  When  at 
all  possible,  really  understanding  tea¬ 
chers,  preferably  with  guidance  train¬ 
ing,  should  be  given  more  free  time 
for  this  work,  and  for  counseling  with 
perplexed  parents  as  well. 

Help  in  imderstanding  and  working 
out  immediate  family  problems  should 
be  given  when  needed.  The  more  sev¬ 
ere  problems  should  be  referred  to  a 
local  guidance  clinic  or  “Family  So¬ 
ciety,”  which  are  now  happily  avail¬ 
able  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  Schools  would  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  more  readily  of  such  agen¬ 
cies  since  they  do  have  especially  train¬ 
ed  personnel  whose  time  is  not  limited 
by  school  and  teaching  duties,  but  can 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  solution 
of  personal  and  family  problems. 

A  most  important  part  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  to  undergird  student  morale  dui^ 
ing  the  war  epoch  should  be  to  sensi¬ 
tize  all  teachers  to  signs  of  strain  in 
children  and  youth  so  that  rising  ten¬ 
sions  may  be  relieved  before  thy  reach 
critical  intensity.  An  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  for  in-service  training  of  tea¬ 
chers  could  be  based  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  from  Dr.  Prescott’s  article:*® 

“Among  the  symptoms  that  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  significant  emotional  disturbance 
the  following  are  listed:  digestive  dis¬ 
orders  such  as  vomiting  or  continued 
lack  of  appetite ;  restlessness ;  sudden 
flushing  or  pallor;  being  unable  to  keep 
attention  centered  on  interesting  activ¬ 
ities;  outbursts  of  crying  or  anger  with- 


14  “Home  and  School  Relations,”  Philadelphia  Bocu-d  of  EducaUon.  Workshop  Bulletin  No.  2, 
July  1842. 

16  Prescott,  D.  A.  “Maintainlnk  the  Emotional  Stability  of  Children  During  Wartime." 
“Handbook  of  the  Elementary  Principals  Ass’n  of  California,”  March  1942. 
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out  apparent  adequate  caiiae ;  impu¬ 
dence  ;  day  dreaming :  truancy ;  with¬ 
drawing  from  normal  group  activities; 
fantasy  lying;  decrease  of  activity  below 
the  usual  to  the  individual ;  stealing 
things  that  are  not  particularly  needed; 
clinging  closely  to  the  teacher  or  to  some 
other  child;  being  destructive;  decrease 
of  spontaneous  laughter,  horseplay,  and 
joshing;  seeking  more  than  usual  evi¬ 
dence  of  affection  from  parent  or  teach¬ 
er;  repeated  turning  of  conversation  or 
discussion  to  a  particular  topic  accompa¬ 
nied  by  apparent  excitement;  excessive 
bragging  about  self,  family,  or  nation; 
subdued,  overserious  approach  to  tasks; 
excessive  seeking  to  get  or  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  group;  expression  of  marked 
fear  in  the  absence  of  real  danger;  cruel¬ 
ty  to  animals  or  other  children.  The 
list  could  be  extended  considerably.” 

In  addition  to  individual  guidance 
and  referral  to  agencies  there  should 
be  more  group  guidance  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  all  through  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  years  in  the  areas  of  per¬ 
sonal,  education,  vocational  and  int^ 
rative  problems.*®  Stress  upon  sound 
standards  for  courtship  behavior,  and 
extra  caution  in  choosing  a  mate  dur¬ 
ing  the  excitement  of  war  should  be 
brought  out.  Good  discussions  of  the 
problems  to  be  met  during  separation 
and  after  the  war  can  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial.  Some  good  literature  has  be¬ 
gun  to  accumulate  on  these  subjects. 
The  morale-giving  power  of  happy 
friendships  and  love  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

Well  thought-out  and  painstaking 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  is 
of  very  great  value.  Stress  should  be 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  going  on 
with  education  and  training  for  better 
future  service.  More  time  should  be 
given  to  bringing  out  the  patriotic 
significance  of  jobs  like  child  care  and 

is  Duva.Il,  Evelyn  "MarriaRe  In  Wartime,” 
Strain.  Prances  B.  “Sex  Guidance  In  Family  LJf< 
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farming,  which  are  not  directly  relat¬ 
ed  to  producing  war  material.  The 
morale-giving  quality  of  any  job  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  its  recognized  signi¬ 
ficance  and  suitability  to  the  worker’s 
abilities  than  upon  its  monetary  re¬ 
ward,  The  pay  check  is  of  less  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  to  a  man  than  the  rec<^ 
nition  involved  and  the  satisfaction  in 
the  work  itself.  Nothing  is  more 
truly  patriotic  than  helping  provide  a 
wholesome  environment  for  our  small¬ 
est  future  citizens,  and  more  often 
than  is  done  at  present,  the  valuable 
masculine  ingredient  for  those  whose 
fathers  are  at  the  front  should  be  given 
by  high  school  boys. 

Clarification  of  War  Goals 

Time  devoted  to  the  clarification  of 
the  causes  and  purposes  of  the  war  has 
a  four-fold  value:  it  helps  weight  the 
scales  toward  continued  intensive  prep¬ 
aration  now  for  contributing  more  ex¬ 
pertly  to  the  manifold  and  complex 
tasks  ahead;  it  lends  real  significance 
to  intensive  study  of  history,  political 
science,  world  economics  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations ;  it  lays  the  foundation 
in  understandings  and  point  of  view 
necessary  for  making  wise  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  post-war  world;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  possible  help  in  that  su¬ 
premely  important  element  of  morale 
building,  the  evolution  of  purposes 
worthy  of  one’s  total  all^iance. 

This  can  best  be  brought  about 
through  person  to  person  counsel  or 
through  classroom  discussion  under 
the  leadership  of  adults  who  are  clear 
in  their  own  thinking.  As  quickly  as 
possible,  however,  the  young  adults 
themselves  should  be  prepared  to  lead 
such  discussions.  They  learn  most 
thoroughly  when  they  share  in  teach- 
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ing.  Certainly  all  citizens  in  a  demo¬ 
cracy  should  have  training  in  construc¬ 
tive  participation  in  discussion,  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  conversa¬ 
tion,  conference,  debate,  discussion, 
and  planning,  and  be  able  when  needed 
to  take  the  lead  themselves.  Work  of 
this  kind  has  been  introduced  in  many 
of  our  high  schools,  but  more  should 
be  developed  for  the  need  is  imminent. 
We  are  bending  every  effort  to  train 
our  youth,  even  at  eighteen  years,  in¬ 
tensively  and  quickly  for  military  ser¬ 
vice.  Surely  they  are  equally  ready 
for  and  entitled  to  receive  intensive 
training  for  active  participation  in 
democratic  processes  including  criti¬ 
cal  evaluation  of  government  action. 

Practice  in  conducting  panel  discus¬ 
sions  before  adult  groups  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  stimulating  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  attend  such  meetings 
have  been  greatly  reassured  by  the 
clear-eyed,  fearlessness  of  our  young 
adults’  thinking,  their  sincerity  and 
dauntless  idealism,  balanced  by  objec¬ 
tive  appraisal.  They  have  had  much 
better  education  than  most  of  their  el¬ 
ders,  their  basic  stuff  is  just  as  good. 
The  future  is  safe  in  their  hands  if 
we  do  not  fail  them. 

So  much  excellent  resource  mate- 
riaP’^  is  available  on  the  clarification 
of  post-war  aims  that  it  will  be  unne¬ 
cessary  to  review  them  here  save  for  a 
few  major  issues  bearing  directly  up¬ 
on  morals.  It  was  pointed  out  earlier 
that  disillusionment  as  to  goals  and 
ideals  is  likely  to  make  the  whole 
world  seem  “weary,  stale,  flat,  and  un¬ 
profitable”  as  it  did  to  Hamlet.  Our 
^hools  and  homes  and  churches  have 
been  doing  an  increasingly  good  job 
of  teaching  Christianity,  democracy, 


brotherhood,  world  peace  and  hatred 
of  war.  Then  almost  overnight  we 
seem  to  have  said,  “That  was  all  a 
lovely  theory  but  it  didn’t  work.  You 
have  got  to  hate  and  kill  too.”  Small 
wonder  many  of  our  young  people  are 
saying  in  both  words  and  deeds,  “Aw  1 
What’s  the  use  ?” 

From  this  point  of  view  the  revenge 
motive  played  up  in  the  slogan,  “Re¬ 
member  Pearl  Harbor”  was  most  un¬ 
fortunate.  While  it  may  have  had  mo¬ 
mentarily  a  stimulating  effect  it  was 
not  good  for  our  young  adults  who 
have  been  taught  to  live  by  the  New 
Testament  instead  of  the  Old.  Such 
a  purpose  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  its  own 
undoing  since  in  the  best  of  our  youth 
it  inescapably  sets  up  an  inner  con¬ 
flict  which  inhibits  action. 

Equally  erroneous  from  a  psycholo¬ 
gical  point  of  view  is  the  practice  of 
actively  teaching  hate  of  Japs  and 
Germans.  While  it  is  safe  and  sound 
to  hate  aggression,  exploitation,  and 
totalitarism  philosophy  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  hate  the  people  in  the  totali¬ 
tarism  countries  who  are  also  victims 
of  a  hateful  system. 

All  men  seek  security  but  have 
never  found  it  by  aggression  and  the 
hate  which  accompanies  it.  Hate  is  a 
two-edged  sword  which  cuts  upward 
into  the  hand  that  wields  it  with  a 
severing  edge  of  fear — fear  of  the  re¬ 
venge  which  is  sure  to  follow.  (A 
fear  expressed  in  the  ancient  talion 
law  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.”)  This  fear  leads  to  fur¬ 
ther  aggression  followed  by  greater 
hate  and  fear  until  the  whole  person¬ 
ality  is  consumed  by  these  self-devour¬ 
ing  emotions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
threatening  our  young  adults  is  that 
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they  become  hate-ridden  personalities. 
Writes  Dr.  David  Lavy,  “individuals 
for  whom  hatred  is  so  vital  a  function 
are  found  to  be  characterized  by  a 
marked  narrowing  of  the  thought, 
feelings  and  imagination.  .  .  .  Hate 
is  inimical  to  life.  There  is  less  aware¬ 
ness  of  what  is  going  on.  The  hater 
tends  to  divert  all  experiences  into  a 
channel  of  hate.”**  Hate  then  re¬ 
stricts  and  limits  instead  of  freeing 
the  individuals  for  the  positive,  affirm¬ 
ative,  joyous  feeling^tone  characteris¬ 
tic  of  morale. 

The  “hate  schools”  established  for 
the  Commandos  in  England  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  such  a  demoralizing  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  men  because  of  the  in¬ 
ner  conflict  it  stirred  up  that  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General  Sir  Bernard  C.  Pagent, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Home 
Forces,  circulated  a  letter  to  all  Bri¬ 
tish  Army  Commands  to  put  an  end 
to  such  practices.*®  And  even  Ger¬ 
man  forces  whose  courage  and  endur¬ 
ance  we  cannot  help  but  admire,  are 
not  dominated  primarily  by  hate  but 
by  a  vision  of  a  better  world  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nazi  philosophy. 

Part  of  the  strength  of  the  Germans 
derives  also  from  the  harmony  be¬ 
tween  their  deeds  and  ideals.  To  have 
similar  unity  and  power  we  need  to 
see  the  present  war  as  an  interruption 
of  our  essential  program,  a  way  of 
clearing  the  decks  so  that  our  real 
work,  the  establishment  of  true  demo¬ 
cracy  throughout  the  world,  may  be 
resumed.  Our  ideals  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  democracy  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  inspiring  the  greatest  possible 
devotion  as  we  see  more  clearly  what 
they  mean  in  terms  of  world  organi¬ 
zation.  They  are  the  highest  mankind 


has  evolved.  Nor  have  we  been  mis¬ 
taken  in  teaching  them  as  earnestly  as 
we  could.  The  failure  has  been  rather 
in  the  realm  of  action,  that  we  have 
not  found  ways  of.  translating  our 
ideals  into  international  organization 
quickly  enough.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  since  they  make  the  greatest  de¬ 
mands  upon  personal  maturity  and 
disinterestedness. 

The  present  war  does  not  discredit 
Christian  ideals  but  underlines  their 
validity.  As  Rufus  Jones  once  said, 
“When  a  man  falls  out  of  a  sixth- 
story  window  and  breaks  his  neck,  he 
is  not  breaking  the  law  of  gravity,  he’s 
demonstrating  it!”  Our  failure  in 
the  last  peace  precipitated  the  present 
war  and  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  practical  value  of  Christ’s  laws  as 
the  only  sound  basis  for  world  organ¬ 
ization. 

Today’s  war  again  puts  our  ideals 
through  an  ordeal  of  fire.  Will  its 
molten  heat  forge  them  into  finer, 
clearer,  stronger  steel?  Only  if  we 
keep  our  heads  so  clear  and  our  vision 
so  true  in  spite  of  the  terror  of  the 
surging  fires  can  we  help  our  youth. 

In  Chinese  one  uses  two  words, 
“wei  chi”  (way  gee)  to  translate  “cri¬ 
sis.”  Literally  these  words  mean 
“dangerous  opportunity.”  The  war 
has  put  us  to  the  teat,  given  us  a  dan¬ 
gerous  opportunity  to  bring  our  ideals 
to  full  flower,  but  at  the  extreme  risk 
that  if  we  fail  this  time  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  may  perish  from  the  earth.  It  is 
the  sacred  task  of  those  who  lead  the 
way  as  educators  to  plant  such  seeds 
that  when  the  last  gun  stops  will  come 
not  death  but  fuller  life  for'  all  the 
sons  of  men. 


18  Gruenberc,  S.  M.  "The  Fetnily  In  a  W'orW  at  War,"  N.  T.  Harper  Bros.,  1942,  p.  118. 
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Helpful  New  Materials 

in  Supervision 

By  RUTH  CUNNINGHAM 


This  is  a  war  of  depth,  of  deep 
roots  which  find  their  way  into 
the  recesses  of  our  living.  We 
resent  this  intrusion.  We  resent  the 
changes  which  war  imposes,  and  some¬ 
times  rightly  so.  But  with  the  growth 
of  deep-rooted  war  influence  has  oome 
a  stirring  of  our  apathy,  a  quickening 
of  our  understanding.  The  roots  of 
war  have  awakened  us  to  new  vigor. 
And  these  war-roots  have  penetrated 
the  schools.  No  educator  can  be  blind 
to  the  stirring  changes  which  are  re¬ 
sulting. 

The  materials  of  supervision  are 
human  materials, — materials  of  people 
and  events.  With  the  changes  of  war 
oome  drastic  changes  in  these  materi¬ 
als,  for  better  or  for  worse.  If  we  are 
wise  as  supervisors  we  will  find  and 
foster  the  helpful  new  materials  which 
war  is  creating  for  our  use. 

As  never  before,  communities  are 
united  in  a  common  purpose.  We  are 
learning  that  the  achievement  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  of  freedom,  must  be  a  group 
j»  JS  jt  jt 
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enterprise.  We  have  found  that  al¬ 
most  overnight  the  cohesion  of  com¬ 
mon  purpose  has  given  oneness  to  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  this  new  unity  must  not 
die  with  the  last  shot  of  battle, — that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
recognize  its  value  to  mold  it  into  a 
lasting  doctrine  of  understanding  and 
coperation.  This  new  unity  is  a  ‘ma¬ 
terial’  of  unlimited  possibilities,  for 
the  present  and  the  future,  if  we  will 
but  recognize  it  and  put  it  to  work. 

The  effort  on  the  part  of  all  to  win 
the  war  and  the  peace,  to  protect  chil¬ 
dren  and  preserve  the  long-range  hu¬ 
man  values  has  brought  new  meaning 
to  our  school-community  enterprises. 
As  teachers  take  their  place  as  ration¬ 
ing  agents,  air-raid  wardens,  plane 
spotters,  good  teachers,  or  workers  in 
other  war  activities,  and  as  the  com¬ 
munity  comes  to  teachers  for  these 
services,  there  is  developed  a  mutual 
dependency  and  understanding  which 
paves  the  way  for  wider,  more  signifi¬ 
cant  cooperation.  This  is  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  re-adjust  our  thinking  to 
realize  that  we  are  not  rightly  ‘school 
and  community,’  for  in  our  recent  co¬ 
operative  endeavors  we  have  come  to 
see  that  the  school,  with  the  various 
other  social  institutions,  is  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  new  perspective  may 
well  be  among  the  most  significant 
‘materials’  of  supervision  today. 
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As  never  before,  Americans  are 
showing  a  willingness  to  re-examine 
major  issues  and  face  new  problems. 
“What  are  we  fighting  for  ?”  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  common  concern,  being  exam¬ 
ined  by  teachers,  children,  parents  and 
other  community  members.  We  can¬ 
not  evade  the  issue  if  we  would.  To 
win  the  war  and  the  peace,  we  have 
made  this  question  a  part  of  the  sin¬ 
ews  of  our  thinking.  The  answer  we 
give  will  play  an  important  role  in 
shaping  the  attitudes  of  the  young 
Americans  now  in  our  schools.  That 
we  are  called  upon  to  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  such  magnitude  may  well  lead 
us  to  ask  “What  is  education?”  and 
“Why  are  we  teaching  ?”  It  may  lead 
to  a  critical  re-examination  of  our 
school  practices,  particularly  those 
having  to  do  with  teaching  and  living 
democracy.  The  importance  of  schools 
in  developing  the  post-war  world  has 
been  given  emphasis  by  our  national 
leaders.  The  way  is  open  to  use  this 
emphasis  in  our  community  thinking 
as  a  basic  ‘material’  of  supervision. 

Today,  communities  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  facing  problems  to  which  they 
have  been  blind  for  years.  The  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  new,  but  the  willingness 
to  examine,  plan  and  take  action  is 
new.  Laymen  and  teachers  alike  are 
giving  serious  consideration, — ^for  the 
first  time  in  many  communities, — to 
such  problems  as  the  need  for  the 
twelve-month  school,  the  extended 
school  day,  care  of  pre-school  children, 
work  experience  for  young  people,  and 
community- wide  programs  of  nutri¬ 
tion  and  recreation.  Our  new  national 
and  international  problems  imposed  by 
war  have  made  necessary  a  long-need¬ 
ed  re-examination  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  role  of  the  school  as  a  social 


institution.  What  finer  ‘material’  of 
supervision  could  we  ask  ? 

As  never  before,  we  are  realizing 
the  importance  of  children  as  people. 
Probably  at  no  other  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory  has  the  public  been  so  aware  of 
children  as  citizens.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  this  awareness  should  have  to 
grow  out  of  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  our  children,  but  regardless  of  ori¬ 
gin,  the  awareness  is  a  ‘material’  of 
vast  worth. 

We  have  talked  for  years  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  child  as  an  individual. 
Today,  laymen  and  teachers  alike  are 
seeing  with  new  vision  that  children 
live  and  grow  as  individuals.  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  literacy  and  physical  and 
mental  health  forced  on  us  by  the  se¬ 
lective  service,  makes  us  face  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  competency  of  each 
child.  There  may  have  been  a  day 
when  a  teacher  was  satisfied  when  her 
class  average  was  comparable  to  a 
norm  on  a  standard  scale,  but  a  group 
norm  is  of  little  help  to  the  boy  who 
is  rejected  by  the  armed  forces  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  health,  or  the  girl  who 
cannot  hold  a  job  because  of  lack  of 
skill.  It  is  true  that  the  new  empha¬ 
sis  on  individual  competency  is  being 
used  in  many  places  as  an  excuse  to 
regress,  to  revert  to  the  3  R’s  as  the 
elements  of  education  which  are  of 
basic  importance,  to  regiment  and  set 
up  arbitrary  standards.  But  the  far¬ 
sighted  educator  may  seize  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  skills  and  physical  fitness 
as  an  opportunity  to  stimulate  interest 
in  child  development.  He  may  use  it 
to  point  to  the  significance  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  individuals,  rather  than 
to  the  glorification  of  subject  matter. 
The  ‘material’  is  at  hand,  to  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  reverting  to  out-mod- 
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ed  concepts  of  education  or  as  an  ave¬ 
nue  to  new  understandings. 

ils  never  before,  schools  have  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  fresh  viewpoints 
and  approaches  brought  by  new  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  wartime  teacher-shortages 
have  allowed  many  to  enter  the  class¬ 
room  as  teachers  who  would  be  barred 
from  our  profession  in  normal  times. 
True,  these  new  teachers  may  not  have 
the  professional  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  we  feel  to  be  desirable,  but 
they  bring  to  us  new  understandings 
and  competencies.  Rather  than  re¬ 
ject  these  people  as  undesirable, 
though  necessary,  we  may  find  that 
they  have  contributions  which  will 
broaden  our  educational  horizon. 

We  have  talked  long  of  interpreting 
the  school  to  the  community.  Today, 
the  community  is  represented  in  the 
school  by  people  of  more  widely  divert 
gent  backgrounds  and  interests  than 
ever  before.  It  may  well  be  that  these 
new  teachers, — the  former  housewives, 
plumbers,  farmers  or  office  workers, — 
will  help  to  interpret  the  community 
to  us,  and  in  turn,  interpret  us  to  the 
community  more  effectively  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past. 

The  need  to  help  these  new  teachers 
adjust  to  their  work  brings  us  the  need 
to  re-think  our  practices  in  in-service 
education.  We  are  realizing  how  in¬ 
effectual  most  of  us  have  been  in  the 
past  in  using  the  competency  of  the 
more  experienced  teacher  as  a  guide 
and  help  to  the  beginning  teacher.  We 
are  making  a  start  in  learning  how  to 
develop  this  competency  as  a  resource 
for  in-service  education.  The  need  to 
deal  with  larger  numbers  of  new  teach¬ 
ers  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
leads  us  to  experiment  with  group  ac¬ 
tivity  for  in-service  education,  thus 
bringing,  cooperatively,  professional 


growth  to  all, — the  new  teacher,  the 
experienced  teacher  and  the  supervi¬ 
sor.  The  falling  enrollments  in  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  coupled  with  the  meager 
training  of  many  of  our  recently  em¬ 
ployed  teachers  is  giving  impetus  to 
closer  cooperation  between  college  and 
in-service  personnel  It  may  be  that 
in  the  next  few  years  we  will  be  able 
to  erase  the  line  which  in  the  past  has 
made  an  unfortunately  clear-cut  sepa¬ 
ration  between  pre-service  and  in-ser¬ 
vice  education.  The  educator  has  at 
his  disposal  today  a  heretofore  un¬ 
dreamed  wealth  of  ‘materials’  for 
teacher  growth. 

The  supervisor  who  has  read  this 
far  may  feel  that  what  has  been  said 
is  unrealistic  and  indicates  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  our  problems  in  supervi¬ 
sion.  We  do  have  problems  these  days, 
problems  of  gigantic  proportions.  Our 
responsibilities  have  been  multiplied 
and  magnified.  But  those  factors  we 
list  as  our  greatest  problems  may  be 
our  greatest  opportunities.  The  roots 
of  war  have  dug  deep  and  have  probed 
into  new  areas.  New  problems  bring 
with  them  the  need  for  new  solutions. 
Good  supervision  has  always  been  an 
initiator  of  new  problem-solving  tech¬ 
niques.  The  swiftly  changing  aspects 
of  living  in  wartime  necessitate  swift 
adjustments  in  supervision,  swift  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  ways  to  creative 
leadership.  Our  opportunities  are  be¬ 
ing  magnified  and  multiplied  a  thou¬ 
sandfold.  Our  new  ‘materials’  are 
myriad.  As  never  before^  supervisors 
are  challenged  to  make  use  of  ‘helpful 
new  materials.’ 

As  never  before,  there  is  opportu¬ 
nity  today  for  creative,  constructive 
leadership.  As  the  line  between  school 
and  community  is  dissolved  and  the 
school  becomes  of  the  community,  the 
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leadership  broadens  in  scope  to  include 
wider  and  more  significant  aspects  of 
community  living. 

How  glibly  we  have  talked  of  ‘the 
whole  child’  while  developing  ‘courses’ 
within  a  self-centered  school!  It  has 
never  been  possible  to  segment  a  sound 
education,  though  many  will  give  wit¬ 
ness  that  we  have  tried  our  best  to  do 
so.  Total  war  demands  that  we  think 
in  terms  of  ‘total  education.’  Today 
we  are  learning  that  no  program  based 
on  a  segment  of  experience  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Our  ‘helpful  new  materials’ 
today  are  materials  of  total  living  in 
a  world  of  total  war,  looking  to  a  total 
peace. 

Suggestions  fob  Youb  Reading: 

Britain's  Educational  War  Efforts  and 
Peace  Plans,  Notes  by  Reinhold  Shairer. 
New  York:  U.  S.  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Reconstruction,  1941. 

Democracy  and  Education  in  the  Cur¬ 
rent  Crisis,  The  Faculty  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  New 
York :  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 


ers  College,  Columbia  University,  1940. 
13  p. 

Education  and  Defense  of  American 
Democracy,  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1940.  23  p. 

Education  and  the  Morale  of  a  Free 
People,  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion,  National  Education  Association, 
1941.  29  p. 

Teacher  Education  in  a  Democracy  at 
War,  Edward  S.  Evenden,  The  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Teacher  Education.  American 
Council  on  Education,  1942.  118  p. 

This  War  and  the  Teacher,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Teacher  Education,  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  1942.  8  p. 

A  War  Policy  for  American  Schools, 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  Nat¬ 
ional  Education  Association,  1942.  47  p. 

What  the  Schools  Should  Teach  in 
Wartime,  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion,  National  Education  Association, 
1943.  32  p. 

School  Opens  in  the  Midst  of  War; 
EDUCATIONAL  METHOD,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of 
Instruction,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  October  1942.  48  p. 
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A  Classroom  Philosophy 

By  SELMA  E.  HERR 

College  of  Educaii-on,  University  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona 


AS  teachers  we  are  continually  in- 
X\.terested  in  the  cause  of  children’s 
behavior  and  their  reactions.  Al¬ 
though,  we  may  often  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  certain  behavior¬ 
isms,  yet,  the  understanding  of  a  few 
reactions,  and  the  ability  to  guide  them 
into  proper  channels,  has  repaid  any 
time  and  effort  spent  in  this  direction. 

A  visitor  to  the  schoolroom  might 
be  uncomprehensive,  and  possibly  crit¬ 
ical,  if  he  did  not  understand  the  tea¬ 
cher’s  reason  for  following  certain 
practices.  .  A  wise  teacher  is  able  to 
avoid  this  by  having  mimeographed  or 
hectographed  sheets,  explaining  the 
working  plans  of  the  classroom.  These 
plans,  formulated  by  the  pupils  and 
the  teacher,  and  handed  to  the  visitor, 
would  clarify  many  points  for  him. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be 
helpful.  These  may  be  modified  or 
changed  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  the  school  system. 

SOME  GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 
WE  TRY  TO  USE  IN  OUR 
CLASSROOM 

Since  we  believe  that  everyone  must 
have  principles,  ideas,  and  goals  to¬ 
ward  which  he  must  work,  we  have 
tried  to  set  down  in  writing  some  of 
the  things  we  try  to  do  in  this  room. 
To  the  visitor,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
every  idea  is  not  working.  However, 
this  will  give  an  idea  as  to  what  aims 
are  attempted.  Also,  it  serves  us,  the 


teacher,  and  the  pupils,  as  a  guide,  and 
might  well  form  a  basis  for  suggestions 
from  the  visitor. 

I.  Ideas  That  We  Believe  Are  True 

1.  The  growth  and  development  of 
the  whole  child  should  be  considered 
while  in  this  room. 

2.  This  year  is  just  as  important 
to  each  child  as  any  year  will  be  in  his 
whole  life. 

3.  Group  work  is  encouraged  but 
each  child  is  treated  as  a  separate  in¬ 
dividual. 

4.  Sufficient  order  should  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  room  at  all  times  for  the 
activity  being  engaged  in. 

II.  Classroom  Philosophy 

5.  There  should  be  periods  of  ab¬ 
solute  quiet  when  the  pupils  are  read¬ 
ing  or  thinking. 

6.  However,  with  guidance,  there 
should  be  periods  during  the  day  when 
activity  and  movement  is  necessary 
and  needed. 

7.  Children  love  attention.  If 
they  cannot  get  it  one  way,  they  will 
get  it  in  an  undesirable  way.  Very 
often  discipline  problems  are  attempts 
at  attention  getting.  Ignoring  these 
attempts  and  giving  the  child  attention 
for  something  worthwhile  will  often 
solve  the  problem. 

8.  The  class  should  become  abso¬ 
lutely  quiet  in  their  own  seats  after  the 
last  bell  rings.  They  must  do  this 
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without  being  reminded.  After  every¬ 
one  is  thinking  about  the  day’s  work, 
then  any  necessary  activity  may  begin. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  children 
should  feel  free  to  be  excused  when¬ 
ever  necessary  without  asking  the  tea¬ 
cher.  However,  they  must  use  the 
restroom  at  recesses  and  noon.  Time 
that  is  deliberately  wasted  will  be 
made  up. 

10.  The  teacher  should  be  kind, 
understanding,  and  pleasant,  but  he 
should  be  firm.  The  youngsters  should 
learn  the  meaning  of  no.  They  should 
realize  the  reason  for  the  no. 

11.  Teaching  the  child  how  to 
think  rather  than  what  to  think  is  very 
important. 

12.  The  children  in  this  room  are 
encouraged  to  express  their  opinions  in 
a  kind  manner.  Likewise,  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  is  encouraged. 

13.  We  believe  in  evaluating  a  stu¬ 
dent  not  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
class  but  as  to  what  kind  of  work  he 
has  been  doing.  (Is  Mary  or  Johnny 
doing  better  work  than  he  or  she  did 
two  weeks  ago?) 

14.  We  try  not  to  compare  any¬ 
one’s  grades  with  others  of  the  class, 
for  we  believe  that  a  child  does  better 
work  when  not  working  under  the 
strain  of  too  much  competition. 

15.  The  children  and  teacher  are 
urged  to  comment  favorably  upon  a 
good  piece  of  work  done  by  a  child. 

16.  Children  know  that  some  one 
can  do  somethings  better  than  another. 
We  believe  that  each  child  should  be 
taught  to  realize  that  there  are  some 
things  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  as  well 
as  other  children,  but  that  there  are 
also  things  that  he  can  do  as  well  or 
better. 

*  Substitute  arade  and  minimum  essentials. 


17.  We  try  to  feel  that  each  one 
has  a  definite  part  to  do  in  keeping 
our  room  neat  and  liveable. 

18.  Although  we  do  not  have  daily 
inspection  we  will  try  to  stay  clean 
and  attractive  during  our  day  at 
school. 

19.  Each  child  and  the  teacher 
should  work  faithfully  at  trying  not  to 
misplace  or  lose  his  pencils,  scissors, 
ink  and  other  personal  possessions. 

20.  We  shall  strive  for  a  lasting 
appreciation  of  true  courtesy. 

21.  In  the  hallways,  the  pupils 
must  be  courteous. 

III.  There  are  certain  things  we  be¬ 
lieve  every  sixth  grader  should  know 
when  he  leaves  this  grade.* 

So  we  try  to - 

1.  Read  better  than  when  he  en¬ 
tered  this  grade. 

2.  Be  sure  that  he  can  add,  sub¬ 
tract,  multiply  and  divide. 

3.  Be  able  to  use  fractions  and  to 
understand  decimals. 

4.  Like  to  read  good  magazines, 
books,  and  newspapers. 

5.  Evaluate  what  he  reads. 

6.  Take  an  interest  in  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  world. 

7.  Develop  tolerance  for  ideas  that 
seem  wrong  to  him. 

8.  Find  out  something  about  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  a  long  time  ago. 

9.  Become  acquainted  with  his 
home  state,  county,  and  community. 

10.  Learn  something  about  how 
our  government  works. 

11.  Learn  to  write  letters  that  are 
really  sent. 

12.  Develop  a  spelling  conscience 
and  a  spelling  consciousness. 

M  the  case  may  be. 


A  CLASSROOM 

13.  Spell  words  correctly  in  every¬ 
day  work. 

14.  Learn  more  about  healthful 
living. 

15.  Further  an  interest  in  Music 

and  Art.  “ 

16.  Be  a  good  citizen. 

There  are  of  course  many  other 
things  that  we  try  to  do  during  our 
school  year.  In  some  of  these  we  do 
not  always  succeed.  In  others,  we 
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feel  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
However,  with  the  very  excellent  help 
and  cooperation  that  the  parents  give, 
we  more  often  succeed  than  fail. 

Perhaps  you  who  are  visiting  could 
give  some  very  good  suggestions  about 
the  above  ideas  or  any  other  hdps. 
Won’t  you  visit  us  oftoi  and  really 
feel  free  to  take  a  part  in  our  program. 


1 


Signed :  the  teacher  and  pupils. 
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The  Isolationists  m  Education 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


IT  is  possible  that  we  have  a  group  in 
education  circles  who  should  be 
called  a  bad  name  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  debate  on  a  certain  subject.  Let’s 
call  them  isolationists.  Like  those  who 
wanted  the  United  States  to  stay  out 
of  world  affairs  and  tend  to  its  own 
knitting,  there  are  some  in  education 
who  so  glorify  local  control  that  they 
now  deserve  to  be  singled  out  and  la¬ 
beled  localists,  if  not  isolationists.  Any¬ 
way,  they  are  an  of  a  definite  species. 

Nearly  all  the  arguments  that  lead  us 
to  think  the  Unit^  States  should  no 
longer  be  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  good  for  urging  us  to  drop 
much  of  our  enthusiasm  for  dominant 
local  control  in  education. 

We  hear  that  the  world,  with  its  new 
means  of  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion,  is  now  so  small  that  any  nation, 
to  survive,  must  cooperate  with  the  rest. 
Shouldn’t  we  believe  that  because  of  a 
similar  shrinkage  within  the  nation  state 
and  national  control  of  education  should 
balance,  if  not  eclipse,  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity?  Certainly  we  all  know  that  it 
takes  about  as  much  time  now  for  an 
educator  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  state 
capital  as  it  used  to  take  to  drive  the 
horse  and  buggy  to  the  county  seat.  But 
do  we  accept  the  implication? 

We  hear  that  the  United  States 
should  help  develop  a  new  world  eco¬ 
nomic  system  that  discourages  barriers 
and  promotes  a  general  traffic.  Each 
nation  is  to  be  encouraged  to  produce 
what  it  can  the  most  naturally  and  none 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  chance  to  satis¬ 
fy  its  needs  elsewhere.  Shouldn’t  the 
educational  barriers  between  big  cities 
and  little  towns,  between  rich  counties 
and  poor  counties,  and  between  fat  states 
and  lean  states  be  lowered  by  a  system 
of  support  that  has  a  broad  base  if  we 
want  a  general  traffic  in  enlightenment? 

We  hear  that  the  democratic  idea 
should  be  promoted  throughout  the 
world  as  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of 


peace.  Well,  what  about  peace  within 
the  confines  of  the  United  States?  In¬ 
ternal  peace  can  be  encouraged  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  development  of  intelligence,  not  by 
a  spotty  kind.  And  then  there  is  the 
concern  about  a  population  that  now 
moves  so  much  on  rubber  and  soon  will 
move  a  great  deal  on  wings.  Shouldn’t 
this  moving  group  be  accommodated  by 
a  certain  uniformity  in  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  and  standards  that  only  the 
larger  units  of  government  can  provide? 
If  they  are  not  to  be  accomodated,  there 
will  exist  a  condition  that  threatens  the 
peace. 

We  hear  that  in  our  international  plan 
of  the  future  we  want  certain  fundamen¬ 
tal  rights  open  to  all — among  them  the 
right  to  think  or  to  worship  God  as  one 
sincerely  wishes.  What  about  the  latter 
rights  —  as  just  one  example  —  as  they 
are  affected  by  close  community  or  even 
state  control  of  education?  Well,  we 
know  of  one  state  where  a  man  with 
liberal  beliefs  in  religion  or  science 
could  not  teach  with  safety.  And  most 
experienced  teachers  can  recall  how 
cramped  they  were  in  the  expression  of 
their  beliefs  as  they  attempted  to  carry 
on  educational  work  in  certain  small 
towns — that  is,  they  were  cramped  if 
they  wished  the  same  job  the  following 
year. 

The  isolationist  in  education  can  be 
considered  one  who  in  the  face  of  new 
conditions  and  promise  of  others  that 
will  make  the  present  look  old  still  be¬ 
lieves  altogether  too  much  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  dominant  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  small  locality.  He  is  too 
much  afraid  of  increasing  state  or  fed¬ 
eral  control.  What  should  be  done  to 
make  him  change  his  mind?  It  took  a 
Pearl  Harbor  to  silence  a  large  group 
of  political  isolationists.  Do  we  have 
to  wait  for  something  like  that  to  evict 
from  the  minds  of  some  persons  an  out¬ 
worn  tradition  in  education? 
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■M.  BOOK  REVIEWS 


Mathematics  in  Human  Affairs.  By 
Franklin  Wetley  Kokomoor,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  1942.  XI  and  754 
pages.  $4.00. 

In  the  Preface  to  this  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  book.  Dr.  Kokomoor  says  that  “for 
a  long  time  it  has  been  the  belief  of  the 
author  that  a  book  both  about  and  of 
mathematics  could  be  written  informally 
and  non-technically  enough  to  enable  a 
person  of  average  ability  and  with  almost 
no  previous  preparation  to  master  it." 
Well  indeed  has  Dr.  Kokomoor  succeeded 
in  Mathematics  Human  Affairs.  The 
voliune  is  both  broad  and  deep.  It  starts 
with  the  simplest  concepts  and  ends  in 
the  calculus !  Throughout  the  social  func¬ 
tions  of  mathematics  are  stressed.  Such 
topics  are  approximations,  shape  and  size, 
the  development  of  the  number  systems, 
equations,  dependence,  angles,  the  mathe¬ 
matics  of  the  pocketbook,  problems  of 
chance,  geometrical  concerts,  and  a  host 
of  others  are  considered.  The  volume 
should  have  a  wide  acceptance  as  a  text 
for  college  courses  in  general  mathemat¬ 
ics. — William  P.  Sbabs,  Jb.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Vocational  Education.  Principal, 
New  York  University  Training  Program 
for  the  War  Industries. 

The  Metal  Crafts.  By  William  H.  John¬ 
son  and  Louis  F.  Netckirk,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York.  1942.  $1.20. 

This  is  a  splendid  basal  textbook  for 
use  in  the  industrial-arts  courses  of  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  School 
people  will  welcome  the  volume  for  two 
reasons — for  its  own  usefulness  and  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  volumes 
in  a  comtemplated  series  on  industrial- 
arts  education.  The  volume  abounds  in 
helpful  illustrations,  interesting  projects, 
and  innumerable  teaching  aids.  A  clear 
picture  of  the  metal  industry  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  is  given  and  consumer  appreciations 
are  stressed.  Industrial  arts  teachers 
throughout  the  country  will  find  this  vol¬ 
ume  just  what  they  have  been  searching 
for.  —  William  P.  Seabs,  Jb.  Associate 


lYofessor  of  Vocational  Education.  New 
York  University. 

The  Oraphic  Arts.  By  William  H.  John¬ 
son  and  Louis  F.  Newkirk,  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  New  York.  1942.  $1.32. 

This  text  in  graphic  arts,  designed  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  classes,  is 
another  in  the  Macmillan  Industrial-Arts 
Education  Series.  This  particular  volume 
is  just  as  fine  and  as  comprehensive  as  its 
companion.  The  Metal  Crafts. — ^William 
P.  Seabs,  Jb.  Associate  Professor  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  New  York  University. 

Material  and  Methods  for  Vocational 
Training.  By  Warren  E.  Hill  and  Claude 
H.  Ewing.  McOraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
New  York.  1942.  $2.00. 

The  great  responsibility  which  vocation¬ 
al-industrial  and  vocational-technical  edu¬ 
cation  must  bear  in  the  total  war  effort  of 
the  United  States  is  unquestioned.  Now 
as  perhaps  never  before  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  industrial  and  technical  fields 
must  prepare  men  and  women  for  efficient 
participation  in  our  factories  and  our 
shops.  Much  depends  on  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  our  teachers  in  these  fields. 
Experienced  teachers  must  revamp  their 
methods ;  new  teachers,  recruited  from 
industry  and  from  our  teacher  trainiiig 
centers,  must  learn  efficient  methods  of 
shop  and  classroom  instruction.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  this  helpful  volume,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Washbume  Trade 
School  in  Chicago,  have  presented  a  plan 
for  instruction-sheet  writing  which  they 
have  tried  and  found  successful.  The 
whole  plan  rests  solidly  on  that  strong 
foundation  which  vocational  educators 
know  as  Richard’s  formula :  Efficiency 
varies  as  manipulative  skills,  auxiliary 
technical  information,  related  technical  in¬ 
formation,  and  general  vocational  inform¬ 
ation.  The  book  presents  a  plan  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  individual  instruction  mater¬ 
ial  which  combines  shop  and  related  sub¬ 
jects.  Material  and  Methods  for  Vocational 
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Training  is  one  of  the  most  si^ificant 
volumes  in  vocational  education  in  years. 

— WiLLiAK  P.  Seabs,  Jb.  Department  of 
Vocational  Education,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Applied  Science.  By  Charlet  Wilbur 
Bank*.  New  York.  John  Wiley  A  Sons. 
212  pafires.  1B42.  $1.75. 

Teachers  (and  students,  too)  in  en¬ 
gineering  colleges  anj  technical  schools 
will  find  this  book  very  helpful.  The 
author  has  selected  certain  areas  of 
physical  science  —  forces,  motion  and 
machines,  fluids,  heat,  materials,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  light —  and  has  concisely,  yet 
thoroughly,  explained  the  theoretical  prin¬ 
ciples  in  terms  of  a  host  of  practical  prob¬ 
lems.  The  wide  selection  of  vital  prob¬ 
lems  will  afford  teachers  and  students  a 
splendid  opportunity  in  which  to  apply 
the  appropriate  scientific  principles.  There 
is  so  much  mathematics  in  Mr.  Bank’s 
book  that  one  might  easily  call  it  Applied 
Mathematic*  rather  than  Applied  Science. 
— WnxiAM  P.  Seabs,  Jb.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Vocational  Education,  New  York 
University. 

Picture  Fact  Books.  Edited  by  Alice 
V,  Keliher.  Harper  and  Brothers.  New 
York.  1941.  $.80  Each. 

Dr.  Keliher  and  her  associates  have  pre¬ 
pared  three  groups  of  five  books  each  in 
this  series  of  Picture  Fact  Books.  Group 
I  includes  Air  Workers,  Movie  Workers, 
News  Workers,  Nurses  at  Work,  and  Tex¬ 
tile  W’orkers.  Group  II  includes  Farm 
Workers,  Library  Workers,  Office  Workers, 
Badio  Workers,  and  Railroad  Workers. 
The  volumes  in  Group  III  are  Doctors  at 
Work,  Forestry  Workers,  Household  Work¬ 
ers,  Machinists  at  Work,  and  Retail  Sales 
Workers.  The  present  reviewer  examined 
very  carefully  three  volumes  from  the 
third  group  —  Doctors  at  Work,  Retail 
Sales  Workers,  and  Machinists  at  Work. 
The  text  is  suited  to  the  level  of  junior 
high  school  lads  and  lassies.  The  books 
answer  rather  well  the  primary  question 
of  junior  high  school  folk  **What  is  done 
in  the  occupations?”  The  pictures  have 
been  well  selected  and  they  nobly  sup¬ 
plement  the  text.  For  senior  high  school 


use,  the  guidance  counselor  will  want  to 
have  more  specific  studies  and  much  more 
particularized  data.  The  whole  series  is 
a  “must”  for  every  school  library  and,  per¬ 
haps,  for  every  classroom  bookshelf. — Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Seabs,  Jb.,  New  York  University 

Life  in  Eighteenth  Century  England. 
By  Robert  J.  Allen.  A  portfolio  of  42 
plates,  12"  X  16^",  with  explanatory  cap¬ 
tions,  and  40-page  interpretive  booklet. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1942.  $5.20. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  England 
grow  from  an  insular,  agricultural  king¬ 
dom  with  great  unexploited  possessions 
in  America  to  a  great  mercantile  nation 
which  was  rapidly  assuming  world  leader¬ 
ship  through  the  development  of  her  re¬ 
sources,  both  at  home  and  throughout  her 
vast  empire.  The  people  who  made  this 
growth  possible  and  the  accompanying 
changes  in  their  taste  and  way  of  life  hold 
no  small  interest.  It  was  the  age  of 
George  III,  of  Defoe  and  Sterne,  of  Chip¬ 
pendale  and  Adam,  of  Reynolds  and  Blake, 
and  of  Steele  and  Sheridan.  This  magni¬ 
ficent  portfolio  provides  a  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trative  source  material  of  direct  appeal 
to  teachers  of  English  and  social  studies 
in  schools  of  all  levels.  Dr.  Allen,  in  his 
text,  traces  the  emergence  of  England  as 
a  great  commercial  and  industrial  power. 
The  portfolio  furnishes  a  most  attractive 
view  of  the  eighteenth-century  scene.  The 
illustrations  depict  the  English  way  of 
life  as  refiected  in  the  arts  of  painting, 
architecture,  gardening,  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  and  literature.  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  contemplates  a  whole  series  of  these 
portfolios  to  survey  the  history  and  cul- 
’ture  of  the  race.  This  is  the  fourth  to 
appear.  The  three  earlier  portfolios  con¬ 
sidered  Elizabethan  England,  Greek  Ath¬ 
letic*  and  Fe»tipal*  in  the  Fifth  Century, 
and  the  French  Renai**ance.  The  Museum 
is  to  be  saluted  on  the  splendid  design 
and  ty|x>graphy  of  theae  portfolios. 
Schools  and  libraries  will  find  these  port¬ 
folios  excellent  visual  aids  in  education. 
— William  P.  Seabs,  Jb.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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pils  seek  this  aid 


Mrs.  LAURA  T.  TYLER,  social-studies  teacher 
Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

1  have  been  interested  in  the  reaction  of  our  pupfls  to  my  personal  copy  of 
SGOAUSTUDIES  SKILLS  For  instance,  a  pupil  from  a  neighboring  class 
came  rushing  in  this  morning  to  exclaim,  **  Your  class  president  says  you  have  a 
new  bo(^  that  tells  how  to  write  minutes.  My  teacher  says  that  my  minutes  are 
all  wrong !  May  1  borrow  die  book"  ?  Before  1  could  answer,  one  of  my  own 
group  reminded  me  that  SCX^AUSTUDIES  SKILLS  would  have  to  be  back 
on  my  desk  by  noon  because  she  had  to  read  over  Skill  4.  That  is  the  way  it  goes. 

It  is  a  joy  to  find  such  an  excellent  study'aid,  written  for  the  real  understanding 
of  teen-age  pupils. 

Hen  is  a  book  that  backs  up  the  work  of  every  social-studies  teacher,  and 
nleases  him  from  a  large  amount  of  detail  teaching  and  pnparation. 

Order  a  copy  for  bO-day  fret  examination. 

SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 

with  Individual  Self -Testing  Key 

By  FORREST  E.  LONG  and  HELEN  HALTER 
Directions,  Practice  Materials,  Tests,  and  Retests  cxi  20  skills 


1.  How  to  Um  Parliamentary  Procedure 

S.  How  to  Understand  Social-Studies 
Beading 

3.  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

4.  How  to  Use  a  Dictionary 

5.  How  to  Use  a  Map 

6.  How  to  Bead  a  Graph 

7.  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

8.  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

9.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social  Studies 
Discussion 

10.  How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalog 


11.  How  to  Use  an  Index 

12.  How  to  Use  the  World  Almanac 

13.  How  to  Locate  Beferences  on  a  Topic 

14.  How  to  Understand  Percentages,  Es¬ 
timates,  and  Figures 

15.  How  to  Bead  Pictorial  Maps  and 
Graphs 

16.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Ma¬ 
terial 

17.  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Beport 

18.  How  to  Prepare  a  Good  Report 

19.  How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 

20.  How  to  Write  a  Report 


'30-day  approval — low  quantity  prices - 

List  Price  $LS0—Net  prof,  price,  with  keys,  $1.20 
4-29  copies,  including  keys,  $1.05  each,  net 
30  or  more  copies,  90c  net  each,  keys  Sc  each 
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